

































CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


MAY, 1869. 


Art. I.—ON THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF OUR RELI- 
GIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 





PossIBLy it is not real; it is apparent; it is local; or it is 
temporary ; or it is a course of transformation. The country 
itself has been subject to most remarkable changes. By rea- : 
son of the invention of easy travel, whole families have moved 
away from the homes of their ancestry; when the parents 
have remained behind, the children have gone. People have 
become acquainted with the city, and have been drawn off 
from the country. The knowledge of city life has made 
many prefer the business of exchange to the exhausting, the 
wearisome, or otherwise unattractive labors of production on 
the farm. The social nature itself has drawn men away from 
the comparatively solitary life, to the crowds and intercourse 
aud the excitement of the city. These considerations, alone, 
might be found sufficient for the fact, that many of our rural 
societies are smaller in numbers than they once were. And, 
in the city, where many have gone, or out West where many 
more have gone, the new-come inhabitants are naturally 
slower to attend church, than they were at home: the changes 
in life through which they have passed, have disturbed for a 
season their religious connections; and it is too early in their 
history to divine what interest in religious institutions they 
will hereafter manifest. 

In addition to the losses sustained by removals, many per- 


sons, of the same class or condition in life, and the same moral 
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character, as those who, in the earlier history of our commu- 
nities, were devoted supporters of the church, have relin- 
quished their attendance upon public worship, and have 
withdrawn their pecuniary support from it; and the neglect 
they show, has caused some anxious inquiries or forebodings 
in regard to the prospect before us. It has led some to ask, 
whether religion has that germ of native power in the human 
heart, which many had assumed; whether it does not need 
more external support than had been supposed; whether 
forms are not more important to its active existence and de- 
velopment; whether organizations of great power are not 
also among its essentials; whether, in a word, independence, 
the voluntary principle, have not been too much depended on, 
as of themselves sufficient; and whether we must not return 
to forms more rich or splendid or awe-inspiring, and use or- 
ganizations which shall more satisfy in the minds of the peo- 
ple the desire for close co-operation, the fondness of home- 
association in the church, and the sense of authority to which 
many love to subject themselves. 

That religion decays in the community, may well be doubted. 
It has, it is true, a different manifestation from the intoler- 
ance which banished heretics into the frosts of winter, or 
bored their ears, or burned their bodies; different, too, it 
must be admitted, from that among our fathers, where, in many 
or most houses, the family-altar was well known to exist, when 
the vocabulary of religion was very common in common in- 
tercourse ; when, too, the communion-service was generally 
attended, and to become a member of the church was held 
almost as much as essential to salvation. It is true, that when 
people are so many, places so numerous, the country so large, 
it is difficult to form a wise estimate of the religious condition 
of the community, and compare it age to age: yet it is important 
to remember the vast activities of benevolence, such as the 
world never knew before; the progress of democratic ideas as 
developing from a sense of Christian equality or Christian 
obligation; the new thought the world has learned to enter- 
tain in behalf of the endangered and the dangerous classes, 
the degraded, the despised, and the forgotten; the great 
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gatherings of church assemblies, and new churches formed in 
a thousand places, and all without solicitation from a priest- 
hood or demand from the State; and, still more, it is of great 
significance, in this connection,—the sudden, the wide-ex- 
tended burst of patriotism our nation has witnessed, the sen- 
timent clearly manifest that people felt supreme obligations 
to God, to save the country, the Constitution, the laws, as of 
his appointing, and their homes as his sacred trust to them. 
But if éven it could be satisfactorily established, that re- 
ligion is now as full an inspiration as in the days of our fathers, 
the prevailing neglect deserves inquiry. And, first, some- 
thing of it, perhaps, may be accounted for as among the first- 
fruits of the new-found liberty which has been extending 
through the world,—a reaction from the bondage in which 
the lives and minds of men have been held both by the Church 
and the State. A new-found liberty it is almost always diffi- 
cult to enjoy with moderation. The horse let out from the 
stable, the boy from school, young men and maidens arriving 
at a time of life when parents no longer dictate companionship, 
amusements, or labors, are instances oft cited of the dangers 
of reaction after control. The atrocities of the French Revo- 
lution are commonly adduced as an instance. Our communi- 
ties are yet learning their liberty. It was not enough that 
the Declaration of Independence declared all men free and 
equal; it was not enough that the Constitution of the country 
acknowledged the rights of conscience of all. These were 
but the high ideal of the nation in its more considerate mo- 
ments. These were the dictates of its reason, when it calmly 
reasoned. But the habits of a long life, the habits of mind 
formed under centuries of oppression, are not altered at once 
to correspond to an ideal. And so most persons, who saw 
that they had themselves a right to their own thoughts, were 
slow to grant equality of rights to others; and in society 
brought social oppression to bear on those who differed from 
them; and in the church and the ministry excommunicated 
them. Not even yet, in the church, nor even in the more 
educated portions of society, have people learned to pay re- 
spect to their neighbors’ right to idea, or ceased to look with 
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longing for means in some way to punish, or show disapproba- 
tion for, or to cut off from equal intercourse, those who do 
their thinking in their own way. No wonder there is a re- 
bellion. No wonder many a man, here and there, shows his 
silent indifference to village-popes, to city-hierarchs, to little 
men and little women, who, with superstition, and with dis- 
trust, and with the love of power, want to dictate opinion in- 
stead of allowing truth to the human mind. When men can 
attend religious meetings, and find themselves*wholly re- 
spected there, both by the occupant of the pulpit and the pew, 
more, it may be, will attend. But how many do not want to 
go, where they are looked upon by inferiors with arrogance, 
with reprobation, with suspicion, or with fear ! 

And there has been not only a readiness to throw off the 
oppression which the church and the minister and public 
opinion have exercised, but a reaction, also, from oppressive 
doctrines, which the mind had been deluded into believing, 
and under which it had been well nigh overwhelmed. And the 
reaction may not have stopped with a conviction of the un- 
soundness or absurdity of some false ones that had very greatly 
prevailed: it may go further, to a suspicion of the worth of 
ideas which are vital in spiritual progress. ‘The community, 
it may be, seeks repose, or indulges in indifference after the 
agitations and excitements such doctrines have been used to 
create. “Hell” has been the great idea preached. Every 
body born for it, destined to it; everybody but the elect; 
everybody but the few that might accept strangest inferences 
from scripture-texts and scripture-arrangements; the few 
that might be frightened into horrors of dying; the few 
that might artificially be brought into required experiences 
of heart: the race was doomed.’ A wild fanaticism raged 
through the churches. It was seen to be next to impossible 
to arouse or turn the community to the convictions that should 
bring them into the required condition. Eloquence, fervor, 
earnestness, devotion, the most self-sacrificing philanthropy, 
agitations of mind that it passed beyond nature to continue, 
were used to save a world which God had originally con- 
demned. The doctrine, with all its concomitants, and all the 
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machinery necessary to enforce it, was largely accepted. 
It made its impression very largely on churches and societies 
that disowned it. It was accepted in under-currents of the 
heart, when the mind refused the logic that taught it. It 
was feared, as ghosts are at night by those who believe. there 
are no ghosts. But the community rests. And though some 
denominations were never drawn into the midst of the activi- 
ties of the revivals, nor ever admitted the truth of the doc- 
trines most used in them, yet many persons have made little 
distinction, in their own minds, between denominations most 
active in the revival system and those who have opposed its 
excesses most. Religionists were, to the apprehension of 
many, all alike, —all alike ministers, all church-members, all 
Christian believers; if they differed on some points, the differ- 
ences were not vital; and so, not only from the artificial excite- 
ments of strange doctrine men escape, but also question the 
value, to themselves at least, of all doctrine that any one may 
preach. And as they have been deceived, they will let religion 
alone. As they have been driven, they put themselves outside 
of organizations, so that they can be driven and deceived no 
more. The revival system must, of necessity, have its reac- 
tion. How much impiety, how much unbelief, how much de- 
votion to principles of the material life alone, it may lead to, it 
is impossible to estimate. Men rejoice that ‘ Hell’ is put out; 
they are not particular to inquire what is put out beside. They 
are free; that is enough for them. ' 

Another reason for alienation is to be found in the almost 
universal conviction that religious truth is an inheritance of 
the past, and not a continued and present inspiration. Olden 
times were better off than these; they were nearer to God. 
In other times God instructed the human race. He came in 
dream, or by angels; or gave words to prophets, or apostles. 
He had a nation of especial favorites, with members of which 
he held an intimacy of intercourse not granted to any others, 
never granted since, and never to be granted again to the 
end of the world. It is true,He lives. He is the life of man, 
the life of the seasons, the landscape, the clover, the running 


stream, the glowing star. We must thank him for protection ; 
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we must thank him for the harvest; for providential deliver- 
ances to individuals and to the nation. His working power 
is everywhere in operation. But he has nothing to say. 
All hearts are possibly open to him, now, as at any previous 
era of human history. Now, as much as ever before, human 
ignorance and human need require his attention, his instruc- 
tion and comfort. And though one word of his voice might 
have an influence immeasurably superior in the human heart 
to all reading of books the mind might use, the whole human 
race is referred by him to the printer, the editor, the student, 
the bookseller. A man may have the word of.God in his 
pocket; he may goto the store and buy it; he may chaffer with 
the dealer for the price of it ; it will come down to him through 
the editions of a thousand years, and after the work of various 
translators, all mediums and mediators between his soul and 
God; but he shall never have a single word, himself, of au- 
thority from God. What a stupendous silence! What an 
incomprehensible suspension of speech and intercourse ! What 
a disinheriting of a whole race! What a banishment from 
house and home! Would you knowif ‘the Trinity’ is true? Go 
back a thousand years or two, or five, or six; they knew then. 
Would you know whether baptism is essential? or how to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper? or how much deference is to be 
paid to priests or bishops? We have no word now of God 
upon the subject. Go to the printer’s, and inquire; he can 
tell you what God said to some past generation of mankind, 
to decide your difficulty. 

Now it is no jealousy, that forbids many to believe that the 
Americans are less a favored nation than the Jews were, but 
simply an undercurrent of common sense that bears the mind 
of many to that conviction. The more truly we believe God 
is a Spirit, ever-present to all persons, the more, then, we 
refuse the belief of past inspirations as the only ones and as 
the only authority; the more, then, we reach to the convic- 
tion, that God lets us know now, without recurrence to the 
ideas of other ages, whether he lives by Trinity or by Unity; 
whether he cares for baptism, by sprinkling or immersion, 
or for any form; whether a bishop to him is of any conse- 
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quence more than a good man and a good teacher. We can 
no longer be limited in our rhetoric to images drawn from 
the scenes, the manners and customs, localities and personages, 
of the past. A literature is dead that borrows its imagery ; 
and a religious literature is destitute of the power to inspire, 
if it cannot draw from the present as well as the past. Some 
credit, we may think, was due to the rough old captain of the 
King of Syria, who patriotically declared that Abana and 
Pharpar were better than all the rivers of Israel; and we 
cannot be sure that if he had gone home and washed in them, 
he might not have found their waters as efficacious as the 
Jordan. At any rate, what do we gain, by desecrating all 
the familiar scenery around us? by making Jerusalem, Zion, 
Israel, the rose of Sharon, alone religious? On what hill or 
mountain now of our own fair land may not one thrust off his 
shoes, for that the ground on which he treads is holy? What 
bush does not at times now burn with living fire, or show 
some vision equally bright with the one of old, or fairer and 
more lovely? Is not Monadnock divine? and a temple there, 
on God’s chosen spot, built by purer hands than those of Solo- 
, mon, adorned with riches far superior to any that Tyre could 
furnish, or Sheba could admire? Is not the dandelion called 
forth now by as much power of God as any bloom that Sharon 
could show? and has it not as much a word from God to 
those who consider it? Is not New York, with all its follies 
and all its crimes, a city of God, as much as Jerusalem was? 
To look to another country, to another age, for all the sources 
of divine truth, is to look to a distance for what is nigh, to 
dimness for what is clear, to the dead instead of to the living. 
So long as preachers and churches, in doctrine and creed, in 
all the forms of worship, in all the literature of the hymn that 
is sung, and the rhetoric of the sermon, and in all the authority 
with which truth is supported, appeal alone or especially to 
the past and distant; as long as they ignore the present with 
its loveliness, its religiousness, and its power, — so long they 
will instruct the world in an absent God; they will teach, if 
they do not mean to, that God is not omnipresent; that he is 
not a Father, not a lover of his people. They will confirm the 
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silence that is not broken to the ear, as the silence of indif- 
ference, or of death; and the blank that never shows the 
Father to the eyesight, they will assure to the people is des- 
titute of God. What other nation, or what believers of 
another religion, have so little believed in omnipresence, or 
have so desecrated the world, as we? What wonder, when 
the tie that binds the soul to the Creator is represented as 
one descending alone through the long ages of the past, it 
should seem to many to have grown by the lapse of time too 
thin to sustain them, and they should believe at last it is 
wholly broken off ? 

In close connection with what has been said above, is to be 
presented, also, the consideration that the religious vocabulary 
of the present day is largely mingled in with antiquated forms 
of speech, which, however familiar in sound, are much want- 
ing in familiarity to the mind. We use in reading the Bible, 
in giving public expression to prayer, and often in public 
address to the people, ‘the solemn style,’ as it is called, —a 
style once no more solemn than the now familiar language of 
conversation; and though many persons are so much accus- 
tomed to King James’s version, and the older versions of the 
Bible from which that is largely drawn, that a rewriting of 
the Scriptures for common or for public use would seem a 
desecration, yet there is a still larger portion of the com- 
munity who would be more impressed religiously by the 
story of the “ Prodigal Son,” or the “ Good Samaritan,” told 
in common talk, as it was originally spoken in common talk 
so far as we know, than by the same stories written in the 
use of the second person singular of the pronoun, and the 
lisping termination of the verb. Religion must seem strange, 
when its language is strange ; a formality, when its language 
is formal. When the ‘minister’ is respected for personal 
character and attainments, not for the white handkerchief and 
gown and bands; when in all things innocent, he lives as his 
neighbors live, — religion loses nothing of true respect in con- 
sequence, but is found more attractive and persuasive to the 
people. Words and inflection must follow bands and wigs, 
the gold-headed cane and shovel-hat, and change to styles 
more appropriate to the present day. 
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Another point needs to be alluded to. Much that is in- 
credible, and much that is not believed, is constantly in use 
in the pulpit, with no ‘caveat’ on the part of the minister, 
with no hint on his own part that he is using a mythology of 
the past. It is not necessary to deny miracles, the power of 
God to inspire the performance of them, or the importance 
of the circumstances that lead to them ; yet there are accounts | 
of miraculous occurrences in the Scriptures, which many who 
may chance to read them may not altogether give credit to ; 
at least, it must be something of a strain upon the faith of 
many a hearer, to whom it is read that the sun stood still at 
the command ofa mortal for a mere economical purpose, or that 
manna was always had with due regard to the sacredness of 
a seventh day, or that flies and vermin, darkness and death, 
came in numbers, depth, and severity, of such remarkableness 
as Jewish records testify. And what is to be observed is, 
that the common reading in the pulpit of narratives unbelieva- 
ble or questionable, with no mark of interrogation in the 
words or the face of the reader, may lead many a doubting 
hearer to entertain an equal degree of doubt in regard to 
matters of historical certainty or of spiritual reality. ‘The 
whole Bible or none’ is a very dangerous admission on the 
part of those who make it. Suppose some say, ‘Some parts 
we cannot receive;’ will you deny them the golden rule, the 
great commandments, the fatherhood of God? 

And not alone is some question to be presented in regard 
to some of the mythology of religion ; also there are precepts 
and doctrines not at all believed in, yet continually presented, 
concerning the use of which the same inquiry must be made. 
The ministers of the gospel, who habitually read them, may 
have some explanation in their own minds to give of them, — 
some ‘ new translation, —and be able to make them consist- 
ent both with the original utterance on the one hand, and the 
common or universal ‘ideas of necessary morality on the other. 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth;” “ Take no 
thought for the morrow ;” “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’—the minister reads these, and adds nothing to, 
detracts nothing from, the record: and this before a careful, 
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painstaking, thrifty congregation, the members of which go 
home to consider their prospects in life, and what they can 
do to assure or improve them, and carefully to impress upon 
their children the necessity of industry and economy, the 
dangers of sickness, the wants of age, the value of independ- 
ence, or a constant observance of ‘the main chance.’ “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven,” he reads, 
and says nothing; and looks down into his congregation, to 
see the rich men who pay his salary, who take him out to 
ride, who adorn his house with elegant presents; and upon 
all the rest of the people, also, who want to be rich, and mean 
to, if they can. He reads the twenty-fifth of Matthew; 
“these shall go away into everlasting punishment,” — the 
people understand him to believe in the eternity of hell-tor- 
ments, unspeakable, irremediable, —“ prepared for the devil 
and his angels,” the reader continues. ‘The minister, then, 
believes in a personal devil, the accuser, tempter, tormenter 
of mankind, equal and rival, or agent of God.’ He reads to 
the congregation, the rich man and Lazarus, the beggar and 
his sores, the dogs and the crumbs, the bosom of Abraham, 
the tip of the finger, and the immitigableness of the patriarch 
even under the kindly, unselfish solicitations of the sufferer ; 
and adds no comment to the dreadful narration; letting men, 
women, and little children receive such impression as they 
may, of the goodness of God, the hazards of life, the verita- 
bleness of religious records. He reads to his people in course” 
about the young man that ought to have sold every thing 
and given all his possessions to the poor; about the man that 
must not even go and bury his father; about the necessity 
for turning the other cheek to the smiter, and going the 
second mile cheerfully with one who has compelled the 
service of the first, and giving with lavish hand the cloak 
to the fraudulent man who at court has succeeded in getting 
one’s coat away ;—and gives no explanation. And he reads, 
“ Swear not at all,” and takes oaths of office; and “I say unto 
you that ye resist not evil,” and, though peaceably inclined, 
blesses the banner that is to be borne in war, and eloquently 
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arouses the patriotism of his congregation to fight for their 
lives, their homes, and their country, and himself girds on a 
sword to lead them to combat, or rides a horse to make a 
prayer before a holiday soldiery on parade. The congrega- 
tion understand there is some explanation in the mind of the 
minister, so that his inconsistency is in word and not in idea; 
there is, they see, some loophole through which he makes his 
way, when such precepts and doctrines appear before him. 
It is big enough to let all religion through? How big is it? 
How much may a man doubt, or how much deny, and where 
is the line to be drawn between the necessary-to-be-believed 
and the allowable-to-be-rejected ? And how many persons are 
there, who get quite into a muddle in thinking about the 
revelations of religion, and so excuse themselves from all 
further attention to public religious service and instruction? 

One cannot but believe, also, that the divisions into sects 
have had much to do with alienating people from religious in- 
stitutions. However important the reasons for those divisions 
may appear to theologians and religionists, the world at large 
‘may be believed to know little what they are, or what their 
value is. And the appearance which many churches present 
to the world, is much more conspicuously that of division and 
opposition to one another, than that of earnestness in convert- 
ing an indifferent or willing community to a good life. Chur- 
ches have shown too much their disrespect for goodness, their 
respect for correctness of opinion or for mere parroty shibbo- 
leths. ‘What is this quarrel about?’ the community asks, 
and stays not to get an intelligible or sufficient answer. 
The long habitual attendant at church becomes weary with 
discussions whose application to daily life, its needs and 
its dangers, seems very feeble. The abstractions of theol- 
ogy getting into the pulpit have infected the style of 
preaching, and made it artificial, ingenious, abstract. Its 
very diction in sermonizing partakes of the philosophical 
rather than the common, and is very much the language of 
books rather than the address of men to men. 

The pew-system, also, may be considered as having tended 
to the same evil direction; the monstrous principle, as some 
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would view it, of having people shut up in pens to be in- 
structed, and having the pens closed to all but those who 
were able or who chose to purchase a right to one of them. 
The church does not invite the community to come and hear, 
and share in worship. It is no longer public worship that is 
sustained in the community. The church is a closed building 
but to its owners or to legal tenants. When they are absent, 
their seats are vacant; and people outside feel themselves 
either forbidden to enter, or possible intruders if they pre- 
sent themselves at the door. Owners of pews themselves are 
less attracted to a church of fellow-owners, than to an assembly 
of the people. There is no high, no hallowed, no inspiring 
sentiment at the foundation of the pew-system; it may be 
convenience, but that is not hallowed or inspiring; it may be 
pride, or custom, but they are no better. And the meeting- 
house itself, since it has ceased to be the meeting-house for 
the community, as once it was, for any other purposes than 
those of Sunday service, — with closed doors through all the 
week, has become an unfamiliar place, the most repulsive, 
however costly, splendid, or tasteful, the most repulsive to 
the common mind of all in the community, except the jail. 
Ceasing to be used, locked, for six days in the week, unsocial 
on the seventh, barring families from families, and neighbor 
from neighbor, boxing up the attendants, — the social element, 
the genial element, the principles of acquaintanceship, of 
friendship, of intimate attachments and love, are so far ban- 
ished from church-service, and only the one relationship of 
man and God, that of reverence, so far exclusively recognized, 
that many find themselves in church in strange condition, 
unnatural, unhappy; and they leave the unsocial, unloving 
church for the more genial companionship of their books, 
or of nature, or the more familiar labors of the world, or for 
the sleep of inertness. 

A word more may be added upon church architectural 
arrangements, and their influence upon the interest of the 
community in religious institutions. The pulpit has its diffi- 
culties. It was apparently built for authority, for superiority, 
not for familiarity. Its shape, its adornings, its solemnity of 
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appearance, its great distinction from the desk at which the 
preacher writes,—the table from which the lecturer on a 
week-day discourses ; the elegance of mahogany and marble ; 
the sumptuousness of heavy overhanging draperies, — all tend 
to throw the preacher into an unnatural condition of mind, and 
debar him from familiar and natural access to his people. 
The satin damask and the polished period must go together ; 
and the sense of this necessity on the part of the preacher 
compels an observance of forms of rhetoric, which often pre- 
vent, in the preparation of them, the more vigorous thought 
the preacher would seize and present, the vivacity of ex- 
pression which would attract the hearer to attention, the 
exactness which the writer unsuccessfully elaborates, and the 
warmth of feeling which would unite the preacher and hearer in 
a living sympathy, and inspire both with a new power of the 
truth. Perhaps it is hardly premature to say, that ministers and 
the community are coming to a conviction of the necessity of 
extemporaneousness of address in the pulpit, as at the bar, 
in halls of legislation, and the stand of the lecturer, as alone 
acceptable to the lively minds of our people; but church- 
archftecture at the present forbids it, or renders it unneces- 
sarily difficult ; and the progress of the age perhaps demands 
an alteration from an architecture borrowed from other ages, 
to adapt the meeting-house now to the advancement which 
thought has made, to the more genial conditions of the com- 
munity, and to newer aspirations after truth. 

The working-suit in which the preacher appears, as he is 
‘met with in the street on any of the working-days of .the 
world, is emblematic of the new phase which religion has 
assumed in the community, and which, we may believe, is a 
promise of new and great success in institutions of which he 
is the minister. Religion works, now: it does not speak 
alone. It does not limit itself especially to parochial visit- 
ings ; nor to individual relationships and personal conversions. 
It establishes Sanitary Commissions. In its common form, or 
in unrecognized disguise, it abolishes slavery. It sends 
teachers to poor blacks and’ poor whites at the South. It 


threads the narrow alleys of cities to find the poor, and the 
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causes of destitution, and the means of remedy. It seeks to 
make safe the endangered; to win back to harmony with 
society the dangerous classes. No good work the mind can 
conceive, that religion does not come out of the church and 
out of the pulpit and extend itself beyond Sunday to do. It 
has always been successful, whenever it has labored in behalf 
of men. It proves its divine commission then; whether it 
has relics or miracles, or anthems or cathedrals, its work 
attracts, converts, inspires; and the community at large unite 
in the living, laboring church. It is then the Catholic 
Church; no more a denomination; no more asect. And the 
love of man, which the church now assumes as its funda- 
mental principle ; the love of man as one direction for its love 
of the Infinite, Eternal Spirit, — we may believe is to redeem, 
to re-establish our institutions, to give to religion as much 
power in the community as human nature has the capacity to 
entertain and use. 





Art. II.— DR. BEARD’S “MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN *EVI- 
DENCE.” 


A Manual of Christian Evidence, containing as an Antidote to Current 
Materialistic Tendencies, particularly as found in the writings of 
Ernest Renan, an Outline of the Manifestation of God inthe Bible, 
im Providence, in History, in the Universe, and in the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. By Joun R. Bearp, D.D. London: Simp-, 
kin, Marshall, & Co., &c., &c., 1868. 8vo, pp. 445. 


TWENTY-FOUR years have passed since we noticed in these 
pages the “ Voices of the Church in Reply to Dr. D. F. Strauss,” 
a volume of essays in defence of historical Christianity, partly 
compiled and partly written by Dr. Beard. The same able 
and industrious author now gives us a volume in reply to 
Renan. And in the new combat we recognize the veteran 
champion. In his former work, one of Dr. Beard’s most suc- 
cessful efforts was that in which he pointed out the connec- 
tion of Strauss’s view of the Christian Scriptures, with his 
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opinions as a philosopher, of the “ extreme left” or ultra por- 
tion of the Hegelian school. We were thus shown the critic, 
by principles which he held antecedently to the task of his- 
torical investigation, denying the possibility of miracles, as- 
serting that he must lose his senses before he could believe 
them, and declaring, that “a life beyond the grave is the last 
enemy which speculative criticism has to oppose, and, if pos- 
sible, to vanquish.” * After this exposure, the student who 
should select Strauss for his guide, would know that, in ac- 
cepting his conclusions with regard to the Gospels, he was 
only receiving the first instructions of one who was prepared 
to lead him to the loftiest heights, or lowest depths, of unbelief. 
In a similar manner does Dr. Beard, in the work now before 
us, make us acquainted with the mind of M. Renan. The first 
chapter is devoted to an account of that writer’s life, in which 
justice is done to his high qualities, his learning, energy, in- 
dependence and courage. “All honor,” he says, “to this 
charity-school boy ; all honor to him who thus, before the age of 
thirty, has placed himself on the steps of the principal temple 
of fame in his native land.” But from the study of “a not 
ignoble life,” the writer, with equal fairness, derives the con- 
clusion, announced in his second chapter, that “ Renan’s 
spirit, as contrasted with the spirit of Christ, disqualifies the 
former for writing a life of the latter.” He contrasts the 
majestic simplicity of the Great Teacher, who “came into 
the world to bear witness to the truth,” and laid down his 
life in attestation of that divine mission, with the philosophy 
that mingles outward forms of respect with ill-suppressed 
sneers, talks of “those venerable blunders which have con- 
soled our race,” and speaks of “ the everlasting life” and 
“the seal of perfection,” as if he believed in them, when 
“the seal of perfection is a relic of the writer’s dead Cathol- 
icism, and the implied future recompense is a rhetorical flight.” 
(Manual of Evidence, pp. 32, 33.) 

The charge of commending disingenuousness should not 
be lightly made, especially against one who has suffered for 





* Strauss: Christliche Glaubenslehre, vol. ii. p. 739; Voices of the Church, 
p. 21. 
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the boldness with which he made known his opinions. But 
even brave and true men are not always consistent; and pro- 
fessed philosophers, aware that the world at large could not 
reach the height of their speculations, have been often scorn- 
fully indifferent to the ignorance of the uninitiated, and little 
sensible of the duty of enlightening it. “Let us,” says 
Renan, “who possess the love of truth and unquenchable 
curiosity, labor for the small number of those who go forwards 
in the front of human thought.” Thus with contemptuous 
indulgence he prescribes the duty of hypocrisy to the parish 
priest : — 


‘‘ There are persons riveted, as it were, to absolute faith. I speak 
of men engaged in holy orders and exercising the cure of souls. 
Even then a fine soul knows how to find issues. A worthy country 
priest, by his solitary studies and the purity of his life, has been led to — 
see the impossibilities of the literal dogmatism. Ought he to sadden 
those whom he has hitherto comforted; to explain to the simple 
changes which they cannot understand? God forbid! The good 
Bishop Colenso performed an act of honesty, such as the church has 
never from its origin seen, by writing down his doubts as soon as 
they came to him. But the humble Catholic priest, settled in a nar- 
row and timid district, ought to hold his tongue. Oh, how many 
discreet tombs around village churches thus conceal poetic reserves, 
angelic silences! Will those whose duty it has been to speak, equal 
the merit of those secret ones known to God alone?” (Les Apdtres, 
Introduction, p. lxii. ; Dr. Beard, p. 128.) 


With the spirit thus evinced, Dr. Beard contrasts that of 
the Apostles and their great Master, in such utterances as 
these: “ We have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, 
not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God de- 
ceitfully.” “ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy.” ; 

Dr. Channing, in that famous essay on Milton, with which 
he enriched the early pages of this periodical, spoke thus of 
the great English moralist and the great English poet. “ John- 
son,” he says “ did not, and could not, appreciate Milton.” — 
“Tt was customary, in the days of Johnson’s glory, to call 
him a giant, to class him with a mighty, but still an earth- 
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born race. Milton we should rank among seraphs.” — “ How 
could Johnson be just to Milton!” The impossibility of one 
writing the biography of another, when the spirit of the two 
is utterly different, was never better illustrated than in the 
whole passage from which these sentences are taken. And if 
that impossibility might well be asserted in the case of the 
two English authors, it is still more obvious when those who 
are compared are, on the one side, a brilliant but fanciful 
French writer, worshipping nothing but science, and, on 
the other side, the Lord Jesus Christ. The position thus 
taken, of the radical inability of M. Renan to describe a char- 
acter so different from his own, receives further illustration 
in the remainder of the volume. The author’s object, how- 
ever, is not merely to disparage a single writer. His book 
presents in contrast the whole religious and moral system of 
the Bible, and that of the French essayist; not as his alone, 
but as exhibiting the features of its kind; as a fair specimen 
of the widely prevalent modern view, which, disowning the 
authority of the gospel, attempts to substitute zsthetics for 
Christian morality, and the laws of nature for a personal 
God. 

This presentation of the characteristics of two different 
systems is necessarily somewhat minute. It has seemed to 
us at times that condensation might have made the argument 
more striking. But it is striking as here presented. We 
see, on one side, the scriptural representation of an all-wise, 
holy, and gracious Being; on the other, a blending of Atheism 
and Pantheism, with a well-bred cautiousness that forbids call- 
ing things by their right names. Take the following words 
as @ specimen : — 


‘‘ (God, providence, immortality, so many good old words, a little 
cumbrous perhaps, which philosophy will interpret in senses more 
refined.” (Etudes, p. 419; Dr. Beard, p. 232.) 


These words, however, are from a passage which deserves 
to be presented at length, as illustrating how religiously one 
can talk who disowns religion; how a plain question can be 


answered by a mist of words; how the existence of God can 
. 23* 
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be denied, and his name retained. We extract it from Re- 
nan’s article on Feuerbach and the Hegelian school, as trans- 
lated in “ Studies of Religious History and Criticism, by M. 
Ernest Renan.” New York, 1864, pages 340, 341. 


‘* To those who, planting themselves on substance, ask me: ‘ Is he, 
or is he not, this God of yours?’ Ah! I shallreply,God! Itishe 
that is, and all the rest but seems to be. Granting even that for us 
philosophers another word might be preferable; besides the unfitness 
of abstract words to express clearly enough real existence, there 
would be an immense inconvenience in thus cutting ourselves off 
from the sources of poetry in the past, and in separating ourselves by 
our speech from the simple who adore so well in their way. The 
word Gop possessing as it does the respect of humanity, the word 
having been long sanctioned by it, and having been employed in the 
finest poems, — to abandon it would be to overturn all the usages of 
language. ‘Tell the simple to live a life of aspiration after truth, 
beauty, moral goodness; the words would convey no meaning to 
them. Tell them to love God, not to offend God, they will under- 
stand you wonderfully.- God, Providence, Immortality !— good old 
words, a little clumsy perhaps, which philosophy will interpret in finer 
and finer senses ; but which it will never fill the place of to any ad- 
vantage. Under one form or another, God will always be the sum 
of our supersensual needs, the category of the ideal, the form, that 
is, under which we conceive the ideal, as space and time are the 
categories of bodies; that is to say, the form under which we con- 
ceive of bodies. In other words, man placed in the presence of beau- 
tiful, good, or true things, goes out of himself, and, caught up by a 
celestial charm, annihilates his pitiful personality, is exalted, is ab- 
sorbed. What is that, if it be not adoration ? a 


An examination of Dr. Beard’s book has brought forcibly 
to our mind the thought — which we wish we could impress 
on every one who is tempted to the denial of historical Chris- 
tianity by such writings as Renan’s — that the great question 
at issue is not whether the Gospels were written by those 
whose names they bear; not even whether Jesus wrought 
miracles and rose from the dead. The discussion on these 
is only preliminary. The most eminent of those European 
writers who take, on such questions, the negative side, are 
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already committed to a far more sweeping denial. Not for 
this would we ask that their arguments be unheard, or an- 
swered with aught but fairness. But the Christian has a 
right to know the position of his adversaries: the seeker after 
truth should understand not only the doctrines proclaimed by 
those who desire to guide him, but the end they have in view. 


The true question of the age is between the God of the 
Bible and no God at all. 





Art. II.— THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


A General View of the History of the English Bible. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co., 1868. 


Tue Chaplain of the Bishop of Peterborough had already 
been favorably known by his “ Introduction to the Study of 


the Four Gospels,” his “ History of the Canon of the New 
Testament in the First Four Centuries,” his “ Bible in the 
Church,” his “ Gospel of the Resurrection,” and his “ Charac- 
teristics of the Gospel-miracles ;” but his last work, “ General 
View of the History of the English Bible,” for. accuracy, 
thoroughness, and fulness of statement, requires particular 
notice at our hands. The ripened fruit of a thorough study 
of the largest collection of English Bibles in the world, it es- 
tablishes many facts of exceeding interest to the student of 
our version. So many misstatements are afloat in history, 
regarding Tyndale especially, and such an exaggerated view 
has been popularly taken of the perfection of our authorized 
version, that a fresh examination of the whole subject was 
required for truth’s sake, and in gratitude to one of our great- 
est benefactors. The Peterborough Chaplain has done the 
work with his whole heart, on a much larger scale, though in 
a similar spirit with the preface of Bagster’s Hexapla, and in 
a far more learned way than Mrs. Conant’s “ History of Eng- 
lish Bible Translation,” so that we follow his narrative with 
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a satisfaction more than we find in any other treatise, even 
Trench’s “ Essay on the Authorized Version.” 

As early as the time of the venerable Bede, some romance 
gathers about the work of Bible translation. It was Anno 
Domini 735, and the scholar had not completed his version 
of the Gospel of John; and now the heavy shades of death 
are gathering upon him. Wednesday before Ascension-day 
had dawned, and still the great work of his life was not done. 
His boy-scribe reminded him, that one chapter was yet un- 
touched ; and the dying old man nerved himself to the task, 
till exhaustion required relief. Still the boy hung around him, 
saying, ‘ Dear master, one sentence remains yet unwritten.” 
“Write quickly,” was the reply: as the last words flowed 
from his lips upon the parchment page, the scribe said, “ It is 
done.” “ Well,” said Bede, “thou hast spoken the truth: all 
is ended. Take my head in thy hands. I would sit where I 
have been wont to pray, there to call upon my Father.” So 
resting upon the floor of his cell, chanting the Gloria, his 
soul was wafted on as by the wings of angels into the pres- 
ence of that Spirit, who was the last breath on his lips. 

This was probably the earliest of our vernacular transla- 
tions from the New Testament; but many such were made of 
parts of the Scriptures, in both prose and verse. No manu- 
script version, however, is worth mentioning beside that of 
Wycliffe. To him, named, like Tyndale and Coverdale, after 
the village in which he was born, belonged the honor of pub- 
lishing the first Bible in English. It was so literal a render- 
ing of the Latin Vulgate, as to be in many places obscure. It 
was not printed: the time had not come for that, least of all 
in England; but it was eagerly circulated in parts by his 
itinerant preachers, was read in public, was successful in 
awakening attention as a vindication of the rights of man. 
The numerous copies still in existence show the extent of 
the circulation. Though merely a translation of a translation, 
it was the first complete work, the first book indeed of any 
size, in a language which it did so much to perpetuate: it 
was the first crush of the grape, whose vintage was soon to 
be gathered in martyrs’ blood. “Great multitudes,” says 
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Foxe, “tasted the sweetness of God’s word, almost in as 
ample a manner in 1520, as now in 1563. Certes, the fervent 
zeal of those Christian days seemed much superior to these 
our times, as may appear by their sitting up all night and 
reading; also by their expenses in buying books, of whom 
some gave forty pounds of our money for a book, and some 
more; and some exchanged a load of hay for a few chapters 
of St. Paul. To see their travails, their earnest seekings, their 
burning zeal, their readings, their watchings, their sweet as- 
semblies, may make us now in these days of free profession 
blush for shame.” 

Every thing favored Wycliffe. The corruptions of the 
Church awakening disgust, commerce quickening generous 
minds to free thought, Anglo-Saxon becoming the living bond 
of thought between palace and cottage, civilization feeling its 
way consciously out from island barbarism, the commonalty 
receiving eagerly those apostles of the Word, whom the cathe- 
dral despised and the monastery feared. Wonderful, indeed, 
it seems, as we look back, that, though driven from his Col- 
lege into the humble village of Lutterworth, he was allowed 
to die in peace, preaching, writing, publishing, to the last. 
When the friars, his mortal enemies, threatened him during 
his illness, before his translation was complete, he declared, 
“]T shall not die: I shall live, and declare your evil deeds.” 
So that from 1383, in obscurity and poverty, in peril of ex- 
tinction, his gospel was working silently as leaven, moving the 
whole mass, preparing for a better day. ‘“ Many a touching 
scene might be imagined,” says Mrs. Conant, “of rustic 
groups in the churchyard, and around the peat-fire at evenings, 
listening for the first time to the words of the Bible, in their 
mother-tongue. How would the beautiful manuscript be 
passed from hand to hand to be admired, and not seldom to 
be wet with tears from eyes that beheld for the first time in 
English characters the name of Jesus. Nor would the mission- 
ary be suffered to depart before a copy, of at least some por- 
tion, had been obtained. If no professional scribe was to be 
found, hands all unused to the pen would scrawl] painfully arude 
transcript of a Psalm, a few chapters of the Gospels, or an epistle 
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of Paul, to remain as a lamp of heavenly light, when the living 
preacher had departed.” Had not sovereign after sovereign 
conspired with an ignorant priesthood to prevent its circula- 
tion, to hide its defenders in the prison and the grave, to hunt 
it out of every part of England, the Protestant Reformation 
there would have taken place a century earlier than it did, 
would have been more thorough, manly, and brave. But fora 
century and a half this living voice of God stirred up the re- 
ligious life of the poorer class, nourished the martyr’s spirit 
among the heretics, and prepared some welcome for the dawn 
of anew day. Could it have done more, when, in 1408, the 
clergy in Convocation decreed that no schoolmaster should 
permit the reading of the Scriptures in English; and, just 
nine years after, the right of sanctuary, not denied to high- 
waymen, was withheld from those who used the Bible in their 
native tongue ? 

Perhaps, the first large book ever printed was Mazaria’s 
Bible, just after 1450; but England had nothing more than the 
Wycliffe manuscripts until the appearance of that Gospel- 
martyr, whose life for fifteen years seems nothing but the his- 
tory of our Bible, — who is charged by the historian Froude 
with restlessness, with falling into disgrace in his patron’s house, 
with publishing his first Bible in Antwerp, &c. John Tyndale 
was “ brought up from a child,” at the University of Oxford, 
where he was “ singularly addicted to the study of the Scrip- 
tures.” His earliest boast was, that, if God spared his life, 
he would cause the ploughboy to know more of the Scripture 
_ than the Pope. During his stay as tutor in Sir John Walsh’s 
family, his enemies became so violent that his patron was in 
danger; even Little Sodbury could not hide so earnest a re- 
former. He sought refuge in London, imagining that his 
thorough learning, backed by a strong letter of recommenda- 
tion, would introduce him into the service of Bishop Tunstall. 
It was the only evidence he gave of being “a dreamer.” 
Erasmus had found the Bishop a lover of learning: but it 
was quite a different thing when that learning threatened 
revolution; when the air was full of heresies ; when the peo- 
- ple at large were waking up to the sense of power, and trying 
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to free themselves from priestly tyranny. No one save him- 
self would have been surprised that the same church func- 
tionary, whose name afterwards helped the English Scripture 
into circulation, now closed his doors against their best trans- 
lator. A noble English merchant gave him shelter, allowed 
him ten pounds a year in payment for prayers over his de- 
ceased friends, procured him a regular pulpit, and secured 
him leisure for his great,work of translation. But here he 
was not suffered to remain. His friend Alderman Humphrey 
Munmouth afterwards expiated in prison this sin of hospitality 
to a heretic. Not any “restlessness,” but the sad conviction 
that there was no place in England to translate the New Tes- 
tament, exiled Tyndale for ever from friends and native land, 
consigning him to poverty, hunger, cold, great danger, and 
“innumerable sharp fightings,” for the remainder of his days. 
Instead cf beginning his printing of the Bible at Antwerp, as 
Froude states, it was at Hamburg, where the friendship of 
English merchants encouraged the publication of the first two 
Gospels with notes; and at Cologne he completed the whole 
New Testament, which was fully printed at Worms. There 
he was driven by the peril of his book as well as his life. 
The hounds of persecution were at his heels: they had scented 
him out at Cologne: his printers had been stopped at their 
work. Worms was beyond their reach. Yet, as their spies 
lay in wait for his quarto edition on the English coast, he 
issued a smaller copy at the same time, which might hope to 
escape the fate of its more ambitious rival. The dreamer, 
as Froude terms him, was justified by the result: the little 
book passed through the net which caught the larger fish, 
and was more easily concealed amongst those who could not 
read and who judged a book by its size ; while three-quarters 
of the larger size perished the same year. 

Those were stirring times in England; Wolsey demanding 
the destruction of these arrows of the Evil One, Sir Thomas 
More condemning the translations as dishonest, Bishop Tun- 
stall buying them up eagerly for the bonfire at St. Paul’s, the 
mechanic and collegian seeking them as eagerly for fresh 
life, reading them by stealth, guarding them as precious 
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jewels, preparing to die with them pressed to their hearts. 
More’s objections were based on Tyndale’s preference of 
elder to priest, of love to charity, and especially of congrega- 
tion to Church, —a pernicious heresy in his sight; for these 
were the pillars of a tottering ecclesiastical system, and More’s 
arm was strained, as his blood was to be shed, in maintaining 
the Romish Church against all innovators. The controversy 
shows that this was not what it seems, a question about words. 
“ Because,” says the Lord Chancellor, “ Luther saith the 
Church of Christ is but an unknown congregation of some 
folk, here two and there three, therefore Tyndale cannot 
abide the name of Church, but changed it into congregation ; 
willing that it should seem to Englishmen either that Christ 
had never spoken of the Church, or that the Church were 
such a congregation.” At the close of his manly reply, 
Tyndale declares that the madness of the priests with him 
was because they were losing their juggling terms where- 
with Peter prophesied they should make merchandise of the 
people. If More’s idea was sound, that the Romish Church 
had a right to settle beforehand what these Greek words 
should mean, then the translator was wrong, and his work 
dangerous. But the Reformation, now promising so much, 
was deciding just the other way; and Tyndale could declare 
with perfect sincerity, that he never altered one syllable of 
God’s word against his conscience: “ nor would this day, if all 
that is in the earth, whether it be pleasure, honor, or riches, 
might be given me.” 

Tyndale visited Luther at Wittenberg before his own trans- 
lation appeared; and an exceedingly interesting question, 
which Westcott gives every reader an opportunity of deciding 
himself, is how far Luther’s work colored the English transla- 
tion. Undoubtedly, Tyndale consulted the German of Lu- 
ther as well as the Latin of Erasmus, as was his manifest 
duty; but never to such a degree as to impair his credit 
of an independent work. There are passages, like the twenty- 
third verse of the second chapter of Colossians, where he fol- 
lows Luther blindly: “in chosen holiness and humbleness, 
and in that they spare not the body and do the flesh no wor- 
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ship unto his need,” the same passage literally translated from 
Erasmus whom Tyndale often follows, would read, “ through 
superstitition and humbleness of mind and severity to the 
body, not through any honor to the satisfying of the flesh,” 
which is very near the latest and best translation, by Professor 
Noyes, —“ which things have indeed a show of wisdom in 
will-worship and humiliation and severity to the body, not in 
any honor to the satisfying of the flesh.” If there seem to us 
passages where he might have profited by Luther and does 
not, there are others where he copies Luther as if distrusting 
himself fora moment. In the fourteenth verse of the second 
chapter of Ephesians, Tyndale reads after Luther, “ For he is 
our peace which hath made of both one, and hath broken 
down the wall in the midst that was a stop between us;” but 
Krasmus has the same passage thus: “He indeed is our 
peace who hath made both one and broke down the middle 
wall of division.” Dr Noyes again repeating almost precisely 
the words of the greatest scholar of his day: “For it is he 
who is our peace, who hath made both one and broke down 
the middle wall of partition.” Those were passages, no doubt, 
where the scholarly phrase of Erasmus seemed cold and feeble 
to the victim of lifelong persecution, and the more energetic 
utterance of Luther, or his own homely Saxon, met the case bet- 
ter. After detailed comparison of passage with passage, West- 
cott decides, that, while Luther exercised a profound influence 
on Tyndale generally, so that Tyndale has silently in- 
corporated whole passages from the great German in his 
published works, the English New Testament was drawn 
directly from the Greek. In Ephesians, for instance, the 
fourth chapter gives these words: “ long suffering, forbearing 
one another, as other Gentiles, filthy communication, that 
which is good to edify withal when need is,” — in distinction 
from Wycliffe, the Vulgate, and all other translations. The 
same chapter differs entirely from Luther in the interpre- 
tation “let there be but one Lord, till we every one in the 
unity of faith grow up into a perfect man, as the truth is in 
Jesus, in righteousness and true holiness.” In the changes 


made in subsequent editions, hardly any borrowed from Luther: 
VOL. LXXXVI.— NEW SERIES, VOL. VII. NO. III. 24 
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a larger proportion were a closer rendering of the Greek; 
and the most were simply to make the argument of the original 
clearer to the English reader. 

Tyndale’s Bible was every way a success. Its style was 
far superior to his own writings, yet level to the common 
people; his patience in correcting edition after edition re- 
lieved it from many errors; English merchants engaged 
heartily in its circulation, and the very malice of its enemies 
aided more than any avowed patronage. Bishop Tunstall 
went abroad to destroy the nest, as he thought, of this viper’s 
brood. At Antwerp, an English merchant offered him all he 
wished to purchase, even to the last copy. The Bishop 
caught at the bait. ‘Gentle Mr. Packington,” he replied, 
“do your diligence, and get them; and with all my heart I will 
pay for them, whatever they cost you: for the books are 
naught, and I intend surely to burn them at St. Paul’s cross.” 
Packington’s speech to Tyndale is equally quaint. “ William, 
I know thou art a poor man and hast a heap of books by thee; 
for which thou hast endangered thy friends and beggared 
thyself; and I have now gotten thee a merchant, which with 
ready money shall despatch of thee all thou hast.” — “ Who is 
he?” —*“ The Bishop of London.” —“ Oh! that is because he 
will burn them.”—“ Yes.” — “IT am the gladder,” said Tyndale, 
for these two benefits; I shall get money to bring myself out 
of debt, and the whole world will cry out against the burning 
of God’s word; and the overplus of money shall make me 
more studious to correct the said New Testament, and newly 
to imprint the same; and I trust the second will much better 
like you, than the first.” So that the persecutor himself be- 
came an accomplice of the persecuted: the very method 
chosen for extirpating the seeds of heresy prepared a fresh 
harvest. On Tyndale’s part, it was a little inconsistent with 
that childlike simplicity which formerly sought a hiding-place 
beneath the Bishop’s own wings, as once a Chief of Police 
was made to carry in his own baggage some smuggled clocks 
from Germany, which his journey was designed to detect. 
Still, it was an honest sale ; the Bishop probably paid no more 
than their market value for the books; a better edition was se- 
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cured; and the money could not have found worthier appli- 
cation. 

The last event of his life was nothing but sadness. His 
wanderings from place to place through thirteen years had 
been to escape the plots of the British government: at last 
they tried him with a safe conduct to England, with the in- 
tention of violating it as soon as he arrived. But Tyndale 
saw the net: if he had ever been a dreamer, he was now suf- 
ficiently awake. He knew that his birth-home could not 
shelter him even then; that the Reformation was not power- 
ful enough in high places to protect its chief promoter. Un- 
like Luther, he had not the patronage of a prince, nor the 
friendship of, an opulent city: he was a man without a coun- 
try, without a home, without earthly support, having, like his 
Master, not where to lay his head. In his lonely condition, it 
was not strunge that a young Englishman wormed himself 
into his confidence, partook of his hospitality, and even bor- 
rowed money; then arrested him in the absence of the mer- 
chant who befriended Tyndale, and hurried him from this 
hospitable fireside to his dungeon at Vilvorde Castle. The 
Antwerp merchants generally, pleaded at the Court of Brussels, 
for his release. His own Antwerp host made such vigorous 
efforts in his behalf that he was thrown into prison himself, 
and utterly disabled from rendering Tyndale service. Anne 
Boleyn was no longer living to lend him generous aid. 
Cranmer and Cromwell were too time-serving to take decided 
measures for his liberation. So Tyndale suffered, under an 
Augsburg decree against heresy, a long but not cruel im- 
prisonment, which is said, like Paul’s at Philippi, to have con- 
verted his jailers, which enabled him to perfect his translation, 
and which terminated in his being strangled and then burnt 
in the year 1536; his last words having the unction of proph- 
esy, “ Lord, open the King of England’s eyes!” 

His work has not received its due meed of merit anywhere. 
Fuller, the church historian, said that what Tyndale under- 
took was to be admired as glorious; what he performed to be 
commended as profitable ; wherein he failed to be excused as 
pardonable, and to be scored on account of the age rather 
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than the actor. So admirable a critic as Trench calls atten- 
tention, in his “ Essay on the Authorized Version,” to the many 
felicities of language which have now become household 
words through this grand translation, — phrases such as “ The 
author and finisher of our faith,” “ turning to flight the armies 
of the aliens,” &c., which we should not know how to spare 
from our English Bibles. Even had his version failed to in- 
spire those which followed, it had found a hearty welcome all 
over England. From 1530, two editions a year had been pub- 
lished; and perhaps as many as ten editions crowned his last 
year of life with a fit wreath of immortality. 

His other writings lent no little assistance to the work of re- 
form. His earnest tone kept the public heart astir, revived 
the people’s faith, raised up brave confessors to follow his 
footsteps, sent Protestantism forward a century in his lifetime. 
A curious anecdote is given on the best authority of his prin- 
cipal tract, “The Obedience of a Christian Man.” Though 
proscribed, it found its way to the palace; and, like every- 
thing else of Tyndale’s, was dearly treasured by Arne Boleyn. 
The volume was lent to one of her ladies, whose lover was 
reading it by stealth, when he was discovered, and the book 
laid before Cardinal Wolsey. Anne exclaimed, “It should be 
the dearest book that ever the Cardinal took away,” and com- 
mended it so enthusiastically to the King, that he read it, and 
declared that it was just the book for all sovereigns to read. 
The attack upon the usurpation of the Pope no doubt pleased 
him best, and every word on submission to civil authority 
was echoed in his heart of hearts. But when, three years 
later, in his “ Practice of Prelates,” Tyndale came out in de- 
fence of Queen Catharine, the lion growled: Henry was 
incensed; and this chivalrous honesty may have cost the 
Gospel martyr his life, as a word from the King of England 
would have thrown wide the gates of Vilvorde Castle, and 
secured its captive from suffering for a theological offence. 

Miles Coverdale caught the banner of light as it fell from 
the standard-bearer’s hands, and found himself fighting upon 
an enlarged field of hopeful struggle and inevitable victory. 
They had already conferred together under the hospitable 
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roof of Mistress Margaret Van Emmerson at Hamburg; and 
while Tyndale was languishing in his hopeless prison, Cover- 
dale was hastening forward at Hamburg a new translation 
from the Hebrew and Greek originals, as Tyndale’s was from 
the Latin. No one knows where his Bible was printed; only 
that it was prompted by Cromwell, was dedicated to Henry 
VIII., had expected to enjoy the royal license; but, as a 
curious thermometer of half-way progress, was neither ap- 
proved nor condemned by the authorities. 

It had been the work of only eleven months. The Penta- 
teuch is a revision of Tyndale, the book of Job and the New 
Testament also; though a respectable Hebrew scholar, he did 
not venture on an independent translation. The dedication 
to the King, and the prologue, were printed in England, where 
he had returned to speed on the circulation of the now com- 
pleted Bible. The edition of 1537 was declared to be with 
the King’s most gracious “lycense ;”’ and so the bitter strug- 
gle ceased for a time; the Reformation so far triumphed ; 
Tyndale’s expectation and Coverdale’s prayer had been an- 
swered,— Henry had risen into independence of priestly dicta- 
tion ; had seen the folly of trying any longer to shut out light ; 
had learned there were greater perils for his subjects than 
the free circulation of God’s word. By Cranmer’s petition, 
Cromwell’s request, Henry’s authority, Tyndale’s translation 
under another name was made the permanent basis of the 
English Bible: the seventy-five years following were to make 
many improvements, but no material change. The enduring 
monument of Coverdale’s version is the Psalter, which it was 
impossible to change, partly because it seemed smoother to 
sing than the later translations, as he had helped out the lines 
by repeating a word or changing its number for the sake of 
euphony ; but really because Coverdale’s loving, genial, trust- 
ful spirit flowed through it all. There was poetry enough in 
his nature to breathe some sweetness through the most poeti- 
cal portion of the Old Testament, and to raise so much of his 
work above the ceaseless wave of change. 

Soon after appeared, it is not known from what German 


press, the Matthew’s Bible; the work of John Rogers, to 
24* 
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whom Tyndale had bequeathed parts of his Old Testament in 
manuscript. Its New Testament is his over again; its Pen- 
tateuch is slightly varied; the rest of the Old Testament 
differs but little from Coverdale. 

But even this did not satisfy Cromwell: he wished to have 
the work done by authority, and as perfectly as possible. 
The Matthew’s Bible was disfigured by notes: the Coverdale 
was not the best that could be, especially in its printing, 
paper, and type. And as Cranmer failed to enlist his fellow- 
bishops in the work, Coverdale was employed,—and at 
Paris, because that there “ paper was more ready to be had, 
and there were more store of good workmen for the ready 
despatch of the same.” Bonner, then in Paris, as English 
ambassador, favored the enterprise he‘was afterwards so eager 
to arrest. And the same providence which moved Tunstall 
to buy up an early edition, and thus furnish funds for a better 
one, brought down the Inquisition upon this half-finished 
work: Coverdale was obliged to flee into England with all 
the materials for that’ and future Bibles which could be 
spirited away at short notice. Bonner bought many copies 
for his own parish, because court favor tended in that direc- 
tion; and Cromwell issued an injunction that the new Bible 
should be fixed up in churches for public resort, no man being 
discouraged from reading of the same ; yet lay people were not 
to judge of its meaning aloud, so as to disturb the prayers of 
the sanctuary, but were to seek the learned for an interpre- 
tation. While the fancy revels in the scene presented by 
many a village-church, of the eager group gathered in the 
aisle to hear the new word, scarce withholding their mur- 
mured joy, feeling that the emancipation of divine truth was 
their emancipation too, other and very different scenes oc- 
curred, where superstition still brooded over domestic life. 
In Chelmsford, it seems John Malden, a boy of fifteen, had 
heard the Gospel read in public with such delight that he 
clubbed together with his father’s apprentice and purchased 
a New Testament, — which they hid in the bed. By and by, 
in debating upon image worship with his mother, the lad’s 
heresy came to light, which the mother revealed to the father 
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that same night. His rage would not allow him to sleep: 
he dragged the poor boy from his bed, and having flogged 
him till he was tired, was about to finish the punishment by 
hanging; but the mother’s heart opened to the rescue of her 
child: the cruel father was made to give way. 

Cromwell’s fall did not arrest the progress of new editions, 
Tunstall’s name by and by appearing in recommendation ot 
what he had sworn to destroy; an ordinance of 1543 provid- 
ing that every curate should read one chapter in English 
after the Te Deum of the regular service. Yet it was only 
for a time that this stream of light was suffered to flow freely 
on: it had to share the ebb and flow of the English Reforma- 
tion, which it moved upon as the very breath of God. By and 
by came suspension, then suppression, then destruction : 
under Bloody Mary, Coverdale fled abroad for his life; 
Rogers and Cranmer suffered in the flames; the bones ot 
Bucer were burnt; and the shadow seemed to move back on 
the dial, but it was only a wave gathering power in the deep 
to roll up higher than before. 

A Testament, with a dedication to Calvin and a commentary, 
now appeared; the Genevan, at the expense of the Genevan 
Church; a precursor to that Genevan Bible which gave us 
the divisions into chapters and verses which have done so 
much to encourage sectarianism, and substitute dogmatic 
theology in place of a childlike spiritual faith. Because of its 
popular novelties, its commentary, its textual divisions, its 
Roman letters, this edition became a general favorite, though 
never sanctioned for public use, and held its high place in 
public affection for nearly a century. 

With the accession of an avowed Protestant to the throne, 
the English Scriptures were certain to start afresh on their 
course; and as Elizabeth entered London, certain prisoners 
presented a petition for freedom. On discovering that these 
figurative prisoners were the Evangelists and St. Paul, the 
Queen answered, that she would first ascertain if the captives 
desired liberty. As there could not be much doubt on this 
matter, Archbishop Parker took up the business in earnest, 
seeking all the help England could furnish, producing what 
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was called the Bishop’s Bible; eight bishops having been 
engaged in the revision, the initials of the different transla- 
tors being given at the end of several of the books, the con- 
vocation decreeing that every bishop should keep a copy in 
his hall, that it might be useful to strangers; and that the 
same provision should be made in every church. 

The failure of the Bishop’s Bible was not that there were 
no scripture scholars in England, but that these were not 
churchmen, and therefore not invited to this church enterprise ; 
Parker having determined to vary as little as possible from 
the authorized version, except by substituting church for 
congregation thus blotting from the English Scriptures that 
word for which Tyndale had contended thirteen years as the 
“incorruptible witness against priestly usurpations.” The 
word “ congregation ”’ was still, however, suffered to jar upon 
the ear in two places, — “ upon this rock will I build my con- 
gregation,” and “unto the congregation of the first born 
whose names are written in heaven.”* In 1611 this Bible, 
which had been conformed to the Liturgy, and had passed 
through twenty-nine editions, silently went out of use, being 
superseded by the “King James,’ —a deserved judgment 
on the superficial, prejudiced manner in which it had been 
made. 

Then came the Douay version, published at Rheims from the 
Latin Vulgate, disfigured by such strange words as “ azymes,” 
“pasche,”’ “neophyte:” but fortunate at times in phrases 
borrowed by King James’s Bible, such as “ minister of recon- 
ciliation,” “sin which doth so easily beset us,” “ prince of 
life.” 

Upon James’s accession to the throne, the rivalry between 
the more and less Protestant versions, the Genevan and the 
Bishop’s Bible, needed to be settled; and a conference was 
held at Hampton Court, resulting in the appointment of fifty- 
four learned men under Dr. Launcelot Andrews, who were 
divided into six companies, and supported by the government 
through the labor of a new translation. The work was not 





* Matt. xvi. 16; Heb. xii. 23. 
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done hastily : a contemporary German remarked that it took 
fifty Englishmen a century to complete what Luther alone 
accomplished in his lifetime. But that was not wholly a 
reproach. Speaking of the fourteen times seventy-two days 
it had cost the workmen, one remarked, “ By this means, it 
cometh to pass that whatever is sound already, the same will 
shine as gold, being more brightly rubbed: also if any thing 
be lacking, superfluous, or not agreeable to the original, the 
same may be corrected, and the truth set up in its place.” 
The Authorized Version won the day, partly by the weight 
of the King’s name, partly by the reputation of the learned 
men who lent it their sanction, partly by its intrinsic excel- 
lence. Its advantages are, that the best scholarship England 
could furnish was devoted to the task; the great schools of 
learning contributing their most illustrious sons; all classes of 
clergy, even the Puritan, being represented; even university 
lectures being suspended; the translators relieved from all 
care for their own maintenance; criticism welcomed from 
every hand;-and all Protestant eyes turned upon it, as among 
us the railroad to the Pacific has loomed up as the grand 
achievement of our day and generation. 

This was the golden side of the shield: now let us turn to 
the other. The principle adopted was, that words bearing 
upon disputed points should be translated by the usage of 
the Fathers: progress was therefore disowned ; reformation 
was to be arrested. The reward set before eminent service 
in the translation was church preferment; and the final ex- 
amination was to be not by college professors or civil function- 
aries, but by bishops jealous for their order, and finally by 
Bancroft, a man without scholarship, without scruples, with- 
out personal independence of his sovereign. So that hardly 
the Rheims version was more shackled: a rigid conservatism 
presided over the whole ; Puritanism was to be frowned upon 
as far as possible. Naturally enough when the King James 
Bible was given to the world, it awakened none of the en- 
thusiasm of the earlier versions: Selden charged it with 
inaccuracy; Dr. Gill condemned its sectarianism. Still it 
owed its existence to the profound sense of want in the Eng- 
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lish heart; it drew its life from the people themselves, not 
from the throne, not from the church; it bore witness to that 
progress of English thought of which it panted to be the 
quickening spirit. Nowadays we are more sensible of its 
imperfections, its prejudices, its reversions to the benefit of 
a party, than ever before. But its grand distinction shouid 
encourage every attempt at its improvement: it has been 
really a growth; countless influences have contributed to 
mould its form. During the century in which it was coming 
to its present shape, it gathered the treasures of manifold 
wisdom through many minds, and so invites revision in perfect 
correspondence with its own history as the “ Revised Ver- 
sion.” It has differed from most modern translations in being 
so often sealed with blood. Tyndale’s reward we have 
already seen; Coverdale fled twice for his life; John Rogers, 
whom many take for the real Matthew Bible man, perished 
partly for this; Cranmer, whose hand is printed all over the 
Psalter, completed his course in the flames; and many of less 
note, like Tyndale’s assistant, Frith, bore the same fiery wit- 
ness to the word, which they illustrated by their studies, 
adorned by their lives, glorified by their deaths. 

It is a fresh tribute to the excellence of our version, that the 
new translation by that ripe scholar, Professor Noyes, would 
be read by many persons as the ordinary Testament, were it 
not for the arrangement in paragraphs, instead of chapters 
and verses. One of its great merits we take to be that these ar- 
bitrary divisions, which often perplex the sense and interrupt 
the narrative, are only noted in the margin, for the con- 
venience of reference. Another, certainly, is the thorough 
impartiality with which the latest German text has been fol- 
lowed, even where it militated against the translator’s own 
opinions. John i. 18 reads, from Tischendorf’s eighth edition, 
“No one hath ever seen God: the only begotten God who is in 
the bosom of the Father hath made him known.” Col. i. 15 is 
given by Dr. Noyes, “ the image of the Invisible God, the first 
born of the whole creation.” John v.18 stands in the new trans- 
lation, “on this account the Jews sought the more to kill him 
because he not only broke the Sabbath, but also said that God 
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was his own Father;” and Titus ii. 13 would have been made 
of great account in the old controversy, if our common Bible 
had, like Dr. Noyes, omitted the comma after God, — “ looking 
for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of the great 
God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Trench had already 
indicated some of these changes as necessary to a new and 
impartial version. But, while hardly any of the marked beau- 
ties of style and felicities of expression in our version are 
sacrificed, while in this chief desideratum the Cambridge pro- 
fessor has had remarkable success, we feel more grateful than 
words can express, that his life was prolonged until the comple- 
tion of a labor of love which has thrown new life on many an 
obscure passage, added emphasis to many a scripture saying, 
riveted the narrative together in closest connection, and 
accomplished for the people of our communion what Professor 
Norton had so ably done for its scholars. 





Art. IV.— CARTHAGE AND TUNIS. 


Carthage and Tunis, past and present: in two parts. By Amos 
Perry, late United-States Consul for the city and regency of Tunis. 
Providence, R.I. Providence Press Company, Printers, 1869. 


Mr. Perry was for five years American Consul at Tunis. 
He was one of the victims of the McCracken correspondence, 
which injured by its foolish slanders, not so much our function- 
aries abroad, at whom it was aimed, as those higher function- 
aries at home, who were credulous enough to believe its 
statements and weak enough to be affected to indignation by 
them. When McCracken’s report was communicated to him, 
Mr. Perry promptly resigned his office, in a straightforward and 
patriotic letter, which was very creditable to his character as 
an honest man anda loyal official. During his stay in Tunis, our 
Consul, by well-directed efforts, succeeded in giving unusual 
importance to the position which he held. His work, indeed, 
was more diplomatic than consular. His relations with the 
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Government of the Bey were very friendly. His counsel in 
some intricate affairs of State was more than once received 
with gratitude. Upon the occasion of the visit made to this 
country, a few years ago, by a deputation of the Bey’s off- 
cers, Mr. Perry was the companion and guide of the party, 
and much of the success and enjoyment of the visit was due 
to his practical sagacity and well-planned labors. The Bey’s 
Government was fully impressed with a sense of the power 
and prosperity of the nation, so well represented by our 
countryman at Tunis. 

Mr. Perry, in his preface, states the reason why he was in- 
duced to prepare this volume. 


‘¢ During the leisure of a prolonged residence, where I was often 
reminded of the name and glory of Carthage, I naturally pursued 
trains of thought and courses of study suggested by the scenes 
around me. I read the history and observed the actual condition of 
the country, without, however, any thought of communicating through 
the press in regard to the subjects that engaged my attention. But, 
in the course of time, communications were received from gentlemen 
and societies, asking for such a variety of information, as could be fur- 
nished only by one acquainted with the geography, history, races, an- 
tiquities, commerce, institutions, and even the poetry and legends per- 
taining to the land of Dido and of Hannibal. The idea of this work 
was thus suggested, and its preparation was at length undertaken with 
a view of supplying a public want.” 


In accordance with the suggestion, Mr. Perry has prepared 
a well-composed and handsomely printed volume. Its fine 
mechanical execution is worthy of its literary character. It 
is a book that one can read with interest and profit. Its 
author has evidently written it con amore, and the spirit of 
his enthusiasm at times communicates itself to the reader. 
There are graphic descriptions of the country and the peo- 
ple, a philosophical estimate of the national character, and a 
true and Christian judgment of the religious institutions of 
the country, and of their effects in its moral and material 
condition. We are not surprised, that the poetic and roman- 
tic associations which cluster around the early history of 
Carthage, and the author’s own classical tastes and acquire- 
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ments, should have led him to devote a larger space to the his- 
tory of the past, than would be acceptable to the general 
reader. But the subject could hardly be considered in its 
completeness without it, and the rapid sketch is sufficiently 
concise and succinct. There is certainly a fascination in the 
character and career of such a man as Hannibal, and of the 
nation which produced him. As the critic himself feels it, 
his severity is disarmed. 

To the student of Christian history, Carthage and its neigh- 
borhood are as interesting as to the classical scholar. The 
strangely varied fortunes of the Church in Africa — from its 
first importance, when the great names of Origen, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Augustine adorned and dignified its annals, to 
its decadence and degradation, when its only representatives 
are a few ignorant Coptic monks and Abyssinian priests — 
excite in the mind of the student a powerful interest. In 
the great events of which the early centuries were prolific, 
Carthage held a prominent if not a central place. Milman 
calls Carthage, “the Metropolis of the African Churches,” 
and Cyprian the “true parent of Latin Christianity.” 


‘** In the providential ord rings, Rome became the mistress of the 
Church; and Carthage met the fate which Cato the elder so persist- 
ently declared against it. But before Carthage was destroyed, she 
was either an ally, rival, or enemy, by no means to be despised. At 
first, there was a Punic league. Afterwards, there was a Punic war. 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, confronts Stephen, Bishop of Rome, 
not only as an equal, but strong in the concurrence of the East and 
of Alexandria, as his superior.” —‘* A solemn council of eighty-seven 
Bishops assembled at Carthage,” — the date is A.D. 255, — ‘* asserted 
the independent judgment of the African Churches, repudiated the 
assumption of the title Bishop of Bishops, or the arbitrary dictation 
of one bishop to Christendom.” 


But who can change the course of events? Rome might be 
sacked by barbarians, and her Bishops forced to flee for 
their lives. But Rome has ever been the most tenacious of 
life, and the most successful in ambition. It is only the repe- 
tition of the old story. Africa has never been a match for 


Europe. It is needless to tell of the personal and doctrinal 
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controversies which arose in the Church, in which Rome 
was generally to be found on one side, and Carthage on the 
opposite. There were men engaged on both sides, some of whom 
were illustrious for their virtue and piety, and some notorious 
for their violence and passion. The conflict swayed in its 
progress, and victory sometimes seemed to hesitate. But the 
doom, though prolonged, could not be averted. The internal 
dissensions of the early times began the work of destruction. 
The incursion of the Vandals continued, and the shock of 
Mussulman invasion completed it. The African Church passed 
away. It migrated to the Thebaid, to the Upper Nile, to the 
mountains of Abyssinia. Now, Carthage lies a heap of ruins, 
and Rome lifts her imperial head to the skies. 

It would be a curious and interesting subject to investigate, 
if we had time and space to devote to it, as to the permanent 
results which the teaching of Christianity wrought in North- 
ern Africa, and the influence which such teaching exerted 
upon the character and destiny of that continent. The 
Church in Africa was once powerful enough, as we have seen, 
to dispute the supremacy of Rome. Its history was illus- 
trated with the greatest names. Surely, this power and glory 
cannot have passed away, 


“ Like a bright exhalation in the evening,” 


and no man see it more. Not such the usual fate of great 
movements for the welfare of mankind. The Christian truth 
must certainly have had some immortal element within it, to 
enable it to withstand the sword of the Mussulman, and sur- 
vive the terrible course of Mohammedan conquest. Yet the 
fact remains, which historians are content to mention without 
being able to explain it, that a religious establishment having 
at one time no less than five hundred Episcopal Churches 
belonging to it, actually crumbled away, and left no trace, 
but a few dilapidated ruins, to mark where it had been. The 
light which once flamed from every headland on the coast 
was totally extinguished. In the thirteenth century, St. 
Louis of France tried to rekindle it. But though he carried 
to his task a singular piety, enthusiasm, and devotion, he 
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found it utterly hopeless, and died a victim to his zeal. When 
Charles V. landed on the coast in 1535, “some families of 
Latin Christians,” says Gibbon, “ were encouraged to rear 
their heads at Tunis and Algiers. But the seed of the 
Gospel was quickly eradicated, and the long province from 
Tripoli to the Atlantic has lost all memory of the language 
and religion of Rome.” Milman can perceive the physical 
causes which led to the triumph of Islamism over Chris- 
tianity, but is forced to acknowledge that “the moral causes 
are altogether obscure and conjectural.” It is a problem 
yet to be solved, —a problem in keeping with the character 
of the mysterious land in which its conditions are laid. 

Mr. Perry tells the story well and clearly, but he cannot 
give an explanation of the fact. The Donatists are generally 
supposed to have poisoned the Church with their heresies. 
But there was in Donatism, if we may credit St. Mark Ger- 
radin, whom Mr. Perry quotes, “ something which characterizes 
Africa in general. It is the spirit of independence in regard 
to Emperors. It is the hatred of unity, whether of the tem- 
poral unity of the empire, or of the religious unity of the 
Church. The Donatism of the fourth and fifth centuries is 
an expressive evidence of original traits of character, which 
Africa has maintained under all rules and at all times, of a 
character which is almost a schism in religion and a revolt in 
politics.” “ Donatism,” says Mr. Perry, “in name and form, 
continued but a few centuries; but its cause, being some- 
what climatic and very human inits nature, has not been and 
cannot be overcome by the combined or separate influence of 
Emperors, Popes, and Sultans.” But we suspect that Dona- 
tism is not to bear all the blame. Nor was it altogether a 
spirit of independence which revolted against ecclesiastical 
authority. It was rather the loosening of the bonds of faith, 
the undermining of the foundations of moral principle. 
Christianity fell in Northern Africa from a want of religious 
life. The burden dropped from shoulders that had grown 
too weak to bear it. The life-blood ebbed away from a heart 
that was too diseased to rightly perform its functions. 

Mr. Perry notes what he calls “a singular persistence of 
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tradition and symbolism,” which, if it be the only vestige 
of the presence of Christian truths in Northern Africa, would 
be lamentable enough. “ Far away from European centres,” 
he says, ‘‘among the mountains and even in the desert, you 
often find tattooed on the foreheads of the natives of the 
Libyan race, that cross, of whose meaning they have no ¢con- 
ception, and from which they do not shrink with horror like 
the Shemitic Arabs on the coast. I have seen generally the 
Greek, but occasionally the Latin, cross thus marked on many 
persons, and am assured that the Kabyles, and several other 
powerful Libyan tribes of the interior, keep up this custom.” 
There are alsc in the country one or two mosques called by 
the name of Jesus, and regarded by the Mussulmans with 


some degree of veneration. “I conclude,” adds our author, - 


“that if the spirit of Christianity were as well exhibited by 
its professed followers, as are its symbols and souvenirs by its 
professed enemies, we might hope yet to see this sad land 
once more illuminated and gladdened with heavenly light and 
truth.” But of that there is but a poor prospect, for “ it is a 
melancholy observation, that more Christians are converted 
to Islamism than Mussulmans to Christianity ; and the few 
examples of converted Jews we find are wanting, with rare 
exceptions, in the requisite Christian vigor and manhood to 
constitute them even worthy hirelings.” 

The relations of Northern Africa with our own country 
have been sufficiently interesting to demand a passing notice. 
The naval war, in which Commodore Decatur won unfading 
laurels, in the early part of the present century, was condu- 
cive not only to the growing importance of the United States, 
but also to the general welfare of Christendom. It is difficult 
to realize at this day, that scarcely half a century has passed, 
since Algerine, Tunisian, and Tripolitan corsairs were the 
scourge and terror of the Mediterranean Sea, and the powers 
of Europe and our own government paid tribute to the rulers 
of the Barbary coast. It is still more difficult to understand 
how the European governments would permit these corsairs 
to -capture Christian men, women, and children, and make 
slaves of them, to be redeemed only by a heavy ransom. 
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Mr. Sumner, in his oration on White Slavery in the Barbary 
States, gives some interesting and valuable statistics in re- 
gard to this matter, which it is not necessary for us to quote 
here. Suffice it, that the system of Christian slavery con- 
tinued until within a comparatively recent period. In 1816, 
Lord Exmouth, with a British fleet, set at liberty no less than 
four thousand five hundred Christian captives at Algiers and 
Tunis. Sir William Codrington on the 20th of October, 1827, 
gave the coup de grdce to African piracy by the destruction 
of the Turko-Egyptian fleet in the Bay of Navarino. It is 
certainly grateful to our national pride to remember that an 
American squadron set the example of the proper method of 
dealing with these Barbary rovers. 

In our colonial history are to be found instances of capture 
and slavery by these pirates. The first cargo despatched 
from Plymouth Colony was captured, with vessel and crew, 
and sold on the coast of Morocco. William Harris, one of the 
companions of Roger Williams in Rhode Island, was also taken 
and carried into slavery at Algiers. 

The second part of Mr. Perry’s book treats of the actual 
condition of Tunis at the present time, and lays before us in 
a graphic manner the principal characteristics of Tunisian 
civilization. The subject naturally takes a wider range. 
Ex ungue leonem. It is really Mohammedanism which is 
under examination. Its results can as clearly be seen in 
Tunis, as in any larger country, over which its principles 
bear sway. It is modified, indeed, by the influences which 
intercourse with Christian nations is likely to exert; but it 
is the same essential nature, which has produced in times less 
favored than these, the imperious and cruel slave-master and 
corsair, whose name might possibly have been linked with a 
single virtue, but certainly with “a thousand crimes.” Doubt- 
less Mohammedanism has its chivalrous and romantic side. 
The “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ” are fascinating to the 
last degree, — if we can forget the occasion which is reputed to 
have given them birth. The Orient has a wondrous charm to 
sentimental folk who have never travelled amidst its scenes. 


But we have never yet read a book written by an eye-wit- 
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ness, which did not dissipate the illusive light with which 
the imagination colors the life of the East. Bearded muftis, 
languid-eyed and beautiful houris, magnificent gardens, spark- 
ling fountains, and splendidly adorned palaces are very stimu- 
lating to our admiring sense, when they are the subjects of a 
reverie. But the realities of lazy Turks, ignorant and pas- 
sionate women, and the selfishness of a power which enriches 
itself from the poverty of its subjects, and glorifies itself in 
their sufferings, are not so pleasing to contemplate. Moham- 
medanism was once thoroughly in earnest. It was once 
possessed of an idea which made it of almost resistless fury. 
Had it not been thus inspired, Akbah could never have rid- 
den, at the head of his victorious legions, from Damascus to | 
Morocco, and, checked only by the sea, have spurred bis 
horse into the waves of the Atlantic, declaring that only the 
ocean stopped him from conquering the nations of the West 
in the name of the one God. Nor could Tarik have carried 
the victorious crescent from the rock of Gibraltar to the 
territory beyond the Asturian mountains. But the impulse 
of the inspiration has been spent, and the historian has 
only the task of recording the symptoms which indicate 
the prospective dissolution of a religion which has lost its 
vitality. 

After describing the geographical features of the country, 
Mr. Perry gives detailed accounts of the religious creeds and 
ceremonies, domestic life and manners, manufactures, govern- 
ment and administration, and other matters pertaining to the 
interior character and policy of the Tunisians. One chapter 
is devoted to the Jews, another to the relations of Tunis with 
foreign powers, and the concluding chapter to a general sum- 
mary of results, with some sage speculations as to the future 
of the country. But though these different subjects are 
treated in detail, they are never permitted to be wearisome. 
The author was evidently a close observer of passing events, 
and one who was not satisfied, unless he comprehended their 
substance and character. His observations are the more 
valuable, because of the liberal and impartial spirit in which 
they were made. The author modestly disavows any want of 
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appreciation of the labors of those who have preceded him, in 
this particular field of literary labor. But-his book can well 

claim for itself a position side by side with that of any prede- 

cessor, — particularly so in regard to that portion of it which 

assumes to give an account of the country as it now is. 

The present regency of Tunis has an area of about eighty 
thousand square miles, sustaining a population of two million 
inhabitants, composed of Moors, Arabs, Turks, Jews, and 
Negroes. There are a few hundred Greeks and about 
twenty-five thousand Christians, of whom one authority esti- 
mates only twenty Protestants. The heat of the climate is 
tempered by the sea-breezes from the Mediterranean. The 
soil is considered as very productive when properly culti- 
vated. But the difficulty of irrigation is a serious drawback 
to successful agriculture. In ancient times, a very much 
larger population was sustained, — some estimates rising as 
high as from twelve millions to fifteen millions of souls. 
Ruins of cities are found in the southern part of the country, 
and in other portions, where the desert, with its unceasing 
aggressions, has encroached upon the fertile ground. Mr. 
Perry does not agree with the common opinion, of which Liebig 
is an authority, that the soil of Tunisia, like that of some other 
countries, has lost its fertility by its very excess of produc- 
tion. “ Wherever the ground is tilled,” he says, “it justifies 
its ancient renown.” It is not the soil that is wanting: 
rather it is the absence of a spirit of enterprise and of a 
disposition to labor, which hinders the development of the 
country’s rich agricultural and universal resources. It is the 
absence of that spirit of civilization and liberty of which 
great states are born; or, when in a state of decay, are 
arrested and restored. 

The government of this country is in the hands of one man, 
—the Bey. He is the State, and possesses and exercises an 
unlimited authority over all within the boundaries of his 
dominions. He is the supreme judge. He levies taxes, ap- 
points officers, disposes of the property and honor of his sub- 
jects, and acts the despot in all the relations of political life. 

To enforce his decrees, he has a regular army of twenty-two 
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thousand five hundred men, and an irregular army of twelve 
thousand five hundred men, officered by a few colonels, 
twenty-six brigadiers and twenty-eight major-generals, — 
many of whom are appointed with no qualifications for their 
position, but by the favoritism of their master. The navy 
is of little consequence, and is composed of nine vessels, 
mounting forty-four guns and manned by one thousand 
marines. But to officer these, there are one vice-admiral, 
two rear-admirals, four captains of vessels, and numerous 
captains of frigates, and lieutenants. For administrative pur- 
poses, the country is divided into many districts, presided 
over by Kaids, who have subordinate officers to carry out 
their will. The cities are governed by Sheiks. Each trade 
has also its own special chiefs. Of public instruction there 
is but little, and there is but one hospital. The revenue of 
the country is six or eight millions of dollars, but the govern- 
ment is overwhelmed with debt. It certainly is not an en- 
couraging exhibit, and there is but little promise in it of 
future good results. 

The regeneration of Northern Africa, according to Mr. 
Perry, depends upon the development of the Kabyle element 
in the population. The Kabyles are the descendants of the 
ancient inhabitants. They have seen many races come and 
go, through many centuries, while they have themselves 
remained unchanged. They are now weak; but with an in- 
fusion of stronger blood into their life, there is ground for 
hope, that they will yet bring back to their country its 
former grandeur and renown. It is said, that they have 
never heartily embraced Islamism. They were forced to 
accept it by the sword of the conqueror, and although they 
have lost the spirit and significance of the Christian religion, 
of which their ancestors were disciples, they still preserve its 
symbolism in the cross tattooed upon their foreheads. In 
character and habits of life they appear to be worthy of com- 
mendation. They have fixed habitations. They are indus- 
trious. They do not feel ashamed to work as artisans and 
mechanics. They are engaged in business as tradesmen and 
money-lenders, sometimes exacting usurious interest. They 
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are stirring, active, impetuous, haughty, disdaining falsehood, 
and, as against an enemy, content with justice, rather than 
desirous of revenge. They treat their wives with confidence 
and a certain measure of respect, allowing them to go abroad 
unveiled, and consulting them upon topics of domestic and 
social interest. In their code of law, the death-penalty is 
laid aside, and exile substituted therefor. 

The nomadic population of the southern part of Tunis is 
composed mostly of Arabs. They are divided into tribes, 
which are not unfrequently at variance with each other. 
They are shepherds and hunters, moving from place to place 
according to their need of pasturage or their desire for game. 
They are indolent and uncleanly. They have a Mussulman’s 
devotion to their religion and their priests. They love their 
horses and their women, and they venerate their Sheiks. 
The horse is the object of care, devotion, and enthusiasm. 
The Arab woman still preserves a portion of the influence 
which she once enjoyed. She excites ‘to combat, and still 
inspires her warrior husband with courage. In the wars be- 
tween the tribes, the women are sometimes to be seen urging 
on the combatants, who, as they contend with the foe, say in 
their hearts : “ To-day we will die for the women of our tribes.” 
A traveller, who was in the country in 1844, found at Zerzize 
a woman occupying the position of chief. She had, by her 
courage, address, and skill, won over the men of the tribe to 
acknowledge her superiority, and to obey her as their head. 
Her manners are described as being “ polished and agreeable, 
her conversation engaging, and her good sense remarkable,” 
—as we can well believe. The Sheiks who govern these 
tribes exercise a generous hospitality, but they are apt to be 
venal; and, as they command unquestioning obedience, their 
favor is sometimes of great value. The Arab of the desert 
despises the Moor of the town, who, between the extortion of 
the government and the plunderings of his nomadic enemy, 
has a sorry time of it. The effects of a life of freedom, with- 
out the wholesome restraints of principle, are plainly to be 


seen in the selfish, false, and vindictive Arab of Northern 
Africa. 
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Of the Moors, living in the towns, there are about seven 
hundred thousand souls. They are the descendants of the 
different peoples which have from time to time occupied the 
Barbary coast, Libyans, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs, and Europeans. The present 
race is the result of a fusion of these various materials. The 
origin of the Moors, distinctively so called, is involved in 
doubt. The Romans found them in North Africa, and the 
Arabs conquered and adopted them into their faith. At 
present they live in settled communities, and are shop- 
keepers, artisans, and merchants, dividing the profits of the 
last-named occupation with the Jews. Even as artisans they 
suffer somewhat in competition with European workmen, who, 
in recent years, have migrated into the country. Mr. Perry 
agrees with Shaw, who wrote, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, that the Tunisian Moors are milder and less turbulent 
than the other people of the coast. They are courteous 
almost to servility, but very indolent and apathetic. Yet, 
when fairly roused, they exhibit a certain activity and versa- 
tility of talent, which betokens a latent capacity for greater 
things. But the old habits soon resume sway, and the Moors 
must consent to occupy that subordinate position which must 
necessarily be occupied by a race that has lost the elastic 
force of its life. 

The Jews of Tunis number not far from sixty thousand. 
They exhibit characteristics similar to those which distinguish 
the race in other countries. There is the same combination of 
religious devotion and worldly avarice, of tenacity of opinion 
and accommodation to the circumstances of their position. 
There is the same strong yet flexible bond of union, which 
keeps them true to the faith, the habits, and the manners of 
their fathers, while it allows them to have intercourse with 
peoples whom their fathers would have spit upon. There is 
always a sad association with the thought of a race which 
was once proud, imperious, and exclusive as the chosen peo- 
ple of the divine care, but which has become a “nation scat- 
tered and peeled, meted out and trodden down.” There is 
nothing more mortifying than to cherish pride without the 
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power of gratifying it. The Jews of Tunis, however, seem 
to have lost, in some instances, their national exclusiveness. 
They are found, among some of the nomadic tribes, so very 
nearly assimilated to them as to be almost undistinguishable, ex- 
cept by a slight difference in their head-gear and the absence 
of tattooing. In the towns, they are, as in some parts of Eu- 
rope, limited, as to residence, to their own quarter, and are 
neither spoken of or treated with much respect, except as 
their possession of money makes the lender for the time 
master of the borrower. Almost all the trade with European 
ports has fallen into their hands; and in every commercial 
transaction, they manage, like their great ancestor, to secure 
the advantage for themselves. Nor are they wholly devoid 
of political importance. By making themselves useful at the 
different Consulates, they attain a quasi importance, and by 
insinuating themselves into the confidence of the foreign 
officials, succeed in obtaining information, which they very 
well know how to make profitable. The picture is not pleas- 
ant to contemplate; and we are very willing to turn the leaf, 
that we may look upon another phase of Tunisian life. 

The condition of Mohammedan women has been treated by 
various writers, from the lively Lady Mary Montagu to 
the less vivacious, but doubtless as accurate, Miss Martineau. 
Mr. Perry contributes his impressions and observations to the 
knowledge which we already possess upon the subject. The 
account which he gives, is, in the main, asorry one. Although, 
as he thinks, Islamism at first wrought some reform in the 
treatment of the female sex, the practice at the present day 
is but an added degradation. Indeed, what else can be hoped 
for, in a state of society in which polygamy prevails, and the 
harem is scarcely better than a prison? The bonds may be 
of silk, but they are very tenaciousand fast. The chains may 
be of gold, but they are still chains. Whether any improve- 
ment has been made on the former customs, which permitted 
aman to dispose of his wife in the Bosphorus without any 
questions asked, it is difficult to ascertain. The influence of 
a Christian public sentiment penetrates even to the secluded 
domestic life of the Grand Turk himself. But it is doubtful 
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if that sentiment will ever be strong enough to civilize a 
Mohammedan husband, until it dispossess him of his Moham- 
medanism. 

Mr. Perry mentions one fact, which we do not remember to 
have seen stated elsewhere, and which is certainly both interest- 
ing and important to those who are now engaged in exam- 
ining the question of female rights and duties, under a Christian 
civilization. “ Female advocates,” he says, “are found at 
Tunis, whose distinct office is to manage the cases of female 
plaintiffs and defendants coming before the highest tribunal 
in the land, and also to plead the cause of condemned female 
criminals, who are subjected to unreasonable sufferings in their 
cells. There are at Tunis three of these professional advo- 
cates, one of whom I heard make an effective appeal to the 
Bey at a regular session of his court.” There is, also, he de- 
clares, a great number of women to whom popular opinion 
accords celestial beatitudes, and to whose memory distin- 
guished honors are paid. There are some who are the objects 
of public veneration on account of their chaste and pure lives; 
and “this homage,” it is well remarked, “rendered to absti- 
nence from sensual pleasures in countries so corrupt, is very 
remarkable, in showing the persistency of that high philosoph- 
ical and religious idea of the triumph of the will over pas- 
sion, and of the spirit over matter.” Still the account agrees 
with every other, in the conclusion, that there are in this 
domestic and social life the elements of loathsome depravity, 
which are destructive to all purity of morals and character, 
and fatal to the system which has given them birth and 
nourished them into active life. 

What is the future of Mohammedanism ? Within the present 
century many writers have discussed this fruitful question, 
and nearly all have given the same answer. A quarter-cen- 
tury ago, and more, Alison wrote, “ We are about to witness 
the overthrow of the Mohammedan religion, the emancipation 
of the cradle of civilization from Asiatic bondage, the accom- 
plishment of the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre, for which 
the crusaders toiled and bled in vain, the elevation of the 
cross on the dome of St. Sophia and the walls of Jerusalem.” 
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But he and his generation “ died without the sight.” Diplo- 
matists have speculated upon the prospect of the “ sick man’s ” 
speedy death; and those powers which had “ expectations ” 
have made arrangements for administering upon the property. 
Some of the exiled race of Israel have even cast their long- 
ing eyes towards the holy city, as though the time of their 
return to the land of the patriarchs was near. But Turkey 
and Mohammedanism — thanks to the figment of the balance of 
power, which stills holds its place in European politics — 
still live. No one can really give any good reason why the 
religion of Mohammed should be tolerated on the Continent 
of Europe, where it is an evident anomaly, and where it is 
preserved only by the political jealousies of the Christian 
powers. We think that Mr. Kinglake, in his graphic volumes, 
has amply shown that the war in the Crimea was a senseless 
and bloody mistake, from beginning to end. The manner in 
which the great powers have recently treated Greece and 
the Cretans is certainly disgraceful. The expulsion of Mo- 
hammedanism from Europe would be the signal of its down- 
fall everywhere ; and we do not hesitate to say, that such ex- 
pulsion would be conducive to the advancement of Christian 
civilization all over the globe. 

Mr. Perry considers the prospects of Mohammedanism in 
Tunis and Northern Africa. He seems to feel convinced, 
that France is gradually extending her dominion eastward from 
Algeria. Now, it is scarcely more than a political influence 
which she is desirous of exerting. By and by it will be 
something more demonstrative. Tunisia will fall into the 
arms of the French Empire, like her sister Algeria. What 
further steps will be taken, time alone can show. But it 
would be curious, if Bishop Berkeley’s famous verse should 
have a new reading, as in North Africa, — 


“« Eastward the course of empire takes its way.” 


The canal across the Isthmus of Suez is something more 
than an additional accommodation to the commerce of the 
world. It may in time become the occasion of an increase of 


political power to the Empire of the French. At all events, 
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the French are gradually fixing themselves firmly in Tunis, 
and obtaining a controlling position there. Once established, 
the nation, which has not forgotten the exploits and the pol- 
icy of the first Napoleon, will perceive in Egypt a prize too 
rich either to be left to itself, or to be grasped by any rival 
power. 

In this case, in any case, what of Mohammedanism? It 
appears to be doomed. It is not suited to the spirit of the 
present time. Itis notin accordance with the present century, 
and will be in still less accord with the centuries which are 
coming on. A religion which was propagated by the sword 
is powerless, when the sword itself is obliged to yield to the 
superior forces of science and learning. A religion which 
degrades woman falls itself under the ban, in an age when 
woman is successfully vindicating her right to be the equal 
and companion of man. <A system of government which is 
essentially and in all its parts despotic to the last degree, 
cannot long stand before the pressure of those movements 
which, in America and Europe, are elevating the people and 
carrying them to that position from which they are to declare 
by whom, and in what manner, they will be ruled. In Tunis 
as elsewhere, Mohammedanism has shown, by its fruits, that 
it is not fit to live, and that it must prepare to die. 

A better civilization will arise, —a civilization that is more 
in harmony with the times in which human life is now cast, 
and more satisfying to the needs of human society. The 
races of men that have found a home in Africa, are certainly 
within the reach of influences which will tend to refine and 
elevate their lives. Christianity has new triumphs to win 
and new regions to conquer. But she has also her old con- 
quests to regain, and her old dominions to restore. Not they 
alone, but the entire continent, must come beneath her benef- 
icent sway, and “ Ethiopia stretch out her hands unto God.” 
Let us hope that the old wastes will be builded, and the old 
cities repaired, and that the churches of North Africa shall 
yet cause “that which was made glorious” in the former 
times, to have “no glory by reason of the glory that excel- 
leth.” “Perhaps,” says Mr. Perry, in closing his volume, 
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“the time will come, when on the very site of the City of 
Dido will arise a new city, inheriting the prestige of the an- 
cient metropolis and balancing the past with the future; a 
city worthy to be ranked among the capitals of universal 
civilization, and to be accounted in history as one of the mile- 
stones on the great highway of the human race.” 





Arr. V.—THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


The Ring and the Book. By Rosert Brownrne, M.A., Honorary 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. In two volumes. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co., 1869. 


“THe Ring and the Book” may not be popular; but, if it is 
not, it will not be because it is obscure. Not even the poet’s 
minor obscurities, which consist in long parentheses and in 
almost impassable gulfs between verbs and their subjects, are 
here to any great extent. And of general obscurity there is 
none. We are not left to imagine the circumstances. They 
are related to usat once. They are the circumstances of a 
Roman murder-trial. The poet tells us in the first book of 
his poem how these circumstances came into his possession. 
In the course of this telling, the title of the poem is explained. 
Walking, one day in June, across a square in Florence, —a 
square described to us with Pre-Raphaelite exactness and 
consummate skill,—“ A hand always above his shoulder pushed 
him,” and he stumbled on a book, the book of the title. 


“ Small-quarto size, part print, part manuscript: 

A book in shape, but, really, pure crude fact 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 

And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries since.” 


He “ gave a lira for it, eightpence English just,” and read 
it as he threaded his way home, and, by the time he got there, 
knew the whole truth bound up in it. 





The Ring and the Book. 


‘“ A Roman murder-case ; 
Position of the entire criminal cause 
Of Guido Franceschini, nobleman, 
With certain four, the cut-throats in his pay, 
Tried all five, and found guilty and put to death 
By heading or hanging, as befitted ranks, 
At Rome on February twenty-two, 
Since our salvation sixteen ninety-eight : 
Wherein it is disputed if, and when, 
Husbands may kill adulterous wives, yet scape 
The customary forfeit.” 


“Word for word 
So ran the title-page.” 


A little further on, the contents of the book are given more 
explicitly. The temptation is strong to give the language 
of the poem: it is so wonderfully clean and terse. But we 
will resist it in so far as we are able, lest, seeing that nothing 
is superfluous, we find ourselves transcribing every word. 
Count Guido Franceschini is the descendant of an ancient 


house, a citizen of Arezzo, “ beak-nosed, bushy-bearded, and 
black-haired;” lean, pale, and short, fifty years old, a man of 
broken fortunes. He four years since has married Pompilia 
Comparini, the pretended child of Pietro and Violante Com- 
parini. 


“ Two poor ignoble hearts who did their best, 
Part God’s way, part the other way than God’s, 
To somehow make a shift and scramble through 
The world’s mud, careless if it splashed and spoiled, 
Provided they might so hold high, keep clean 
Their child’s soul, one soul white enough for three, 
And lift it to whatever star should stoop, 
What possible sphere of purer life than theirs 
Should come in aid of whiteness, hard to save.” 


The marriage well or ill meant by Violante, who had man- 
aged it, proves miserably unhappy. The parents driven out 
of their new home, take their revenge by publicly declaring 
that Pompilia is not their child, hoping thereby to spoil 
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Guido’s chances of inheritance, which (as they say) alone 
determined him to marry. The parents once away, Pom- 
pilia’s life grows more unhappy. Carrying the story of her 
real or fancied wrongs — for whether they be real or fancied, 
we are not at first told —to the Duke of Arezzo, the Arch- 
bishop, and a certain friar, at last she flies to Rome, escorted 
by a priest of still nobler birth than Guido, Giuseppe Capon- 
sacchi. But they are overtaken on the way by Guido and 
a band of his retainers. A trial ensues, Guido desiring 
to convict Pompilia of adultery. The result is nebulous, but 
involves Pompilia’s retirement to a convent and Caponsacchi’s 
temporary rustication. Leaving the convent as the time of 
her maternity draws near, she finds her way back to her old 
home with Pietro and Violante; there gives birth to her child; 
and there, a fortnight afterwards, with both her parents, dies at 
the hands of Guido and his four accomplices. Then follow 
the twistings and contortions of the trial for murder, the 
pleas and counter-pleas, the appeal from the secular authority 
to the Pope, his stern decision, the death of the assassins. All 
this, or nearly all, we are told in the first book, and none of it 
is Browning’s own. All will agree that it amounts to very 
little: a thousand similar stories have been told before. Adul- 
teries and murders are the subject-matter of the majority’ 
of second and third rate romances. Browning knows this as 
well as anybody. What does he therefore do? “ The Ring,” 
from which his poem takes the first half of its title, illustrates 
exactly. The Ring-maker “ mingles gold with gold’s alloy, and, 
duly tempering both, effects a manageable mass, then works.” 
So Browning, with the crude fact of the story as he finds it 
in his queer old book, mingles his fancy ; and the result is such 
“a rare gold ring of verse” as is well worthy, as he prays 
it may be, to lie outside another, — that which his “ lyric Love, 
half-angel and half-bird,” his wife of other days, wrought with 
such patience and intensity of soul. And, by the way, in all 
these twenty thousand lines, there are none finer than those 
with which she is invoked at the conclusion of the introduc- 
tory book. 


“ The Ring and the Book” is a dramatic poem in which a 
26* 
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twofold process of revelation is always going on. The char- 
acters and classes who speak, unconsciously reveal them- 
selves with marvellous precision while dealing with the case 
in hand. At the same time, less by what they mean to say, 
than by what they cannot help saying, they reveal each other ; 
as Guido, hating Pompilia with his whole heart fervently, pays 
many an incidental tribute to her purity of soul. And on 
this twofold revelation depends almost entirely the interest 
of the book. The facts themselves are quite subordinate. 
Some of our readers have probably had the good fortune to 
see Gerome’s picture of Phryne before her Judges. The 
figure of Phryne is beautiful enough, but the wonder of the 
picture is not in her splendid nudity, but in its effect upon 
her judges, which is as various as their characters. The 
orator reveals at once his client’s body and her judges’ souls. 
In Browning’s poem, the naked facts are even less than Phryne 
in the picture. For she is beautiful, and they are not. But 
so it happens that. the poet has a better opportunity to show 
his skill. And not only do his judges reveal themselves as 
unmistakably as Phryne’s, but, as we have said already, they in- 
directly judge the facts that are before them, while Phryne’s 
judges with their tell-tale faces give us no hint of Phryne’s 
innocence or guilt. They judge themselves, and themselves 
only. 

Of the nine dramatis persone whose words compose the 
ten books which contain the dramatic portion of the poem, 
the first three are representative: “ Half Rome,” “ Other Half 
Rome,” and “ Tertium Quid.” Next after these comes Guido’s 
own account, then Caponsacchi’s, then Pompilia’s, then Guido’s 
lawyer’s, then Pompilia’s lawyer’s, the Pope next, and then 
Guido once again. With “ Half Rome’s feel after the vanished 
truth,” — 

“the source of swerving call 
Over belief in Guido’s right and wrong 
Rather than in Pompilia’s wrong and right. 
Who shall say how, who shall say why? "Tis there 
The instinctive theorizing whence a fact 
Looks to the eye as the eye likes the look.” 
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It is the morning after the murder. Pompilia is not yet dead. 
Pietro and Violante have been brought into Lorenzo’s Church 
and laid on opposite sides of the altar; and while the crowd 
surge in and out, and look at them, and count their wounds, 
and wonder why Violante has the most, 


“ Some worthy, with his previous hint to find 
A husband’s side the safer,” 


succeeds in buttonholing the right sort of man, to whom 
he gives all the particulars and a construction of them pretty 
much after the murderer’s own heart. In the nine different 
constructions that are given altogether, the particulars vary 
very little; less, perhaps, than such particulars generally do 
under such circumstances. But this very fact makes the 
variety of interpretation seem all the more striking. At this 
very church, gossips the speaker, Pompilia was baptized 
seventeen years before, and married twelve years later. It 
seems that Pietro craved an heir to inherit certain moneys; 
and, none coming in the natural way, Violante gets one from 
a courtesan and palms her off on Pietro as her own. But 
anon the funds get meagre, and, Pietro being past his work- 


ing time, Violante casts about to see how they can be replen- 
ished. 


*‘ She who had caught one fish, could make that catch 
A bigger still, in angler’s policy: 
So, with an angler’s mercy for the bait, 
Her minnow was set wriggling on its barb 
And tossed to the mid-stream ; that is, this grown girl, 
With the great eyes and bounty of black hair 
And first crisp youth that tempts a jaded taste, 
Was whisked i’ the way of a certain man, who snapped.” 


The man was Guido, and was no hero even by the kindest 
possible construction. But the marriage is made out to be 
entirely Violante’s affair: Guido is the victim. He marry 
Pompilia for her money! Nay, but for her beauty, says Half 
Rome; and because Violante forced him to it, being desirous 
of rank and of 
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“ A big-browed master to block door-way up, 
Parley with people bent on pushing by 
And praying the mild .Pietro quick clear scores.” 


So the marriage is patched up and hurried through without 
old Pietro’s knowledge, lest he should be wilful and reluct. 
The whole party go to Arezzo, where the old folks, not find- 
ing the frugality of Guido to their taste, fret, fume, and quar- 
rel, and finally strike tent and hurry back to Rome, where 
Violante publishes the story that Pompilia is not and never 
was her child. Guido, alarmed for his wife’s reputation, not at 
all anxious about the dowry, protests against the fling at her 
good name. And she herself writes to the Abate Paolo in 
Rome, the brother of Guido, and qualifies her parents hand- 
somely. Since their departure, hell hasbeen heaven. Their 
last injunction to her had been, she writes, that she should 
follow after them, having first drugged and robbed her hus- 
band and set fire to his house. This injunction, in the main, 
she ultimately follows. For she and Caponsacchi find each 
other out; and after numerous interesting passages start for 
Rome in company, leaving Guido to follow when he wakes up 
at noon next day from his unnatural slumber. Overtaken at 
Osteria, Caponsacchi, just as he is ordering his horses for the 
last stage of the journey, is seized and carried to her chamber, 
where she awakes, leaps up, seizes on Guido’s sword, and is 
about to finish him when others interfere. There in the 
chamber Guido finds 


*“ All the love-letters bandied ’twixt the pair 
Since the first timid trembling into life 
0’ the love-star till it stand at fiery full.” 


They appeal to Rome, are carried there and tried, she sent 
to the Magdalens, he to Civita Vecchia. Guido and Pompilia 
both demand divorce ; and, while the suit is pending, she is per- 
mitted to go back to her parents, and there in due time gives 
birth toason. Whose son? “ Half Rome” says, Caponsacchi’s. 


‘**T want your word now: what do you say to this? 
a “ 
What would say little Arezzo and great Rome, 
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And what did God say, and the devil say 

One at each ear o’ the man, the husband, now 
The father? Why, the overburdened mind 
Broke down, what was a brain became a blaze.” 


In the fury of the moment, his resolve is taken. But, not 
to do God’s will until he knows that it is God’s, Guido ar- 
rived at the villa where Pompilia rests, gives her a chance to 
prove her innocence, tells her through the door that he is 
Caponsacchi. Open flies the door: enough: she’s guilty, and 
she dies, — her parents with her. It is hard to indicate the 
delicate turns by which all the way through Guido is made 
to appear the much-enduring, simple-minded, and forgiving 
man, goaded at last by others’ laughter and his own sense of 
wrong to take the law into his own hands; while Pompilia is 
proved to be a wanton, Caponsacchi her true mate, and Vio- 
lante the one mischief-maker from the beginning to the end. 
If one could keep the idea of Guido here presented by itself, 
unmodified by any thing that comes after, he would awaken 


not a little sympathy in his excellent réle of a poor stupid 
gentleman, everywhere imposed upon by malicious circum- 
stances and more crafty and designing souls. But the ‘‘ Other 
Half Rome ” gives things a different look. 

The opening passage strikes the key-note of the whole :— 


* Another day that finds her living yet, 
Little Pompilia, with the patient brow 
And lamentable smile on those poor lips, 
And, under the white hospital array, 
A flower-like body, to frighten at a bruise 
You’d think, yet now, stabbed through and through again, 
Alive i the ruins. ”’Tis a miracle.” 


Poor Violante does not fare much better than before. Here 
as there she fools her husband twice, but a little more stress 
is laid on her intentions, in both cases good. She pleased her 
husband, and she saved a child’s soul by the first deception. 
And, ere the second, she was herself deceived by the Abate, 
who made Guido seem quite different from what he proved. 
Then it is not this time Guido’s frugality that drives the 
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aged couple back to Rome, but insult upon insult, heaped 
deliberately, — 
, “dose by dose 
Of ruffianism dealt out at bed and board.” 


And when they have publicly declared that Guido’s wife is 
not their child, it is not through any good will to her that he 
forbears to drive her forth at once. It is that he prefers a 
more cruel and devilish way of punishing the parents through 
the child. So that it is he, not she, that writes the letter to 
Paolo; it is he, not she, that writes to Caponsacchi; it is he 
that lays for both of them the trap into which, out of sheer 
despair, she falls at last, declaring, — 


“ Earth was made hell to me who did no harm: 
I only could emerge one way from hell, — 
By catching at the one hand held me, so 
I caught at it and thereby stepped to heaven ; 
If that be wrong, do with me what you will!” 


The letters that he pretends to find in her chamber at Osteria, 


are letters he has brought with him for the purpose of there 
finding them. But it is not denied, that, on the evening of 
the murder, Guido said, “ A friend of Caponsacchi’s,’ when 
they asked, “ Who’s there?” But the speaker finds in this a 
proof of poor Pompilia’s innocence rather than of her sin; 
a proof, too, of the depth of Guido’s craft; no proof of the 
desire to give her one more chance. 
The whole book, entitled “Tertium Quid,” is a delicious 
muddle : — 
“ You get a reasoned statement of the case, 
Eventual verdict of the curious few 
Who care to sift a business to the bran, 
Nor coarsely bolt it like the simpler sort. 
Here, after ignorance, instruction speaks ; 
Here, clarity of candor, history’s soul, 
The critical mind, in short; no gossip-guess.” 


Of course, it is terribly unsatisfactory. Of course, there is 
a great show of judgment, but no judgment in reality, — 
nothing but an eternal balancing of arguments; a great 
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array of “ifs” and “buts,” the upshot of all being that Guido’s 
wrong and Pompilia isn’t right, Pompilia’s right and Guido 
isn’t wrong; that both are wrong, in short, and both are 
right; that Pompilia ought not to have been murdered ; but 
then a mad bull ought not to be blamed; that Guido ought 
not to be tortured :— 


“On the other hand, if they exempt the man, 
What crime that ever was, ever will be, 

Deserves the torture? Then abolish it! 

You see the reductio ad absurdum, Sirs?” 





In no other portion of the poem does Browning’s power of 
" . sophistry, which he has evinced many times before, shine 
so distinct as here. The inability of the intellect, uninspired 
by either conscience or heart, to attain to any thing like truth, 
was never better shown. “TI celebrate myself,” might be the 
motto of the book. It teaches forcibly enough that the desire 
to seem wiser than one’s neighbors is the one sure way of 
not becoming so. And we are made to feel that even Guido’s 
partisans are less contemptible than these wiseacres, whose 
wisdom consists in trying to say “Good God!” as often as 
they say “ Good Devil!” 

But we must not dwell so long upon these separate parts. 
Guido comes next, and reveals the man most strikingly. He 
tells the story in his own cold-blooded way. His marriage 
was a bargain. He gave a great name in exchange for a 
small fortune, with Pompilia’s beauty and her thirteen years 
thrown in. He had been cheated in more ways than one. 
The flight of Pietro and Violante, the relations of his wife 
and Caponsacchi, their flight and his pursuit, the murder and 
his reasons for it, are all reviewed from Guido’s stand-point, 
and the result is very plausible ; the more so that Guido does 
not even know enough of virtue to simulate it. His justifica- 
tion makes him seem so base, that you can almost take it for 
the truth. Pompilia he does not harm. If he attempts to 
blacken her, he does but soil his own hard hands, not her 
pale, pitiable face. But, on the whole, his counterfeit is good, 
only it rings false on the counter. You read between the 
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lines that Guido is a liar. There is something stifling in the 
whole atmosphere of his part. It is a great relief to escape 
from it into the division of the poem in which Caponsaccli is 
the speaker. 

Upon his own showing, Caponsacchi is no saint to begin 
with, and no great hero, but a good deal of a man with latent 
heroism in abundance. His life has never been such as to 
call it forth. Pompilia’s face is the first summons to a some- 
thing deeper, which is his true self. At least it summons 
him away from other faces of another sort, to the infinite dis- 
gust of his archbishop, who asks him if he is turning Molinist. 
(The part which the Molinists play in the whole poem, is of 
itself a wonder. They are made to point the sarcasm on 
both sides. Is any thing particularly bad or stupid, it is 
Molinism.) 

“T answered quick, 
Sir, what if I turned Christian? It might be. 
The fact is I am troubled in my mind.” 


The fact is he has seen Pompilia at the theatre: — © 


“A lady, young, tall, beautiful, strange, and sad. 
It was as when in our cathedral once, 
As I got yawningly through matin-song, 
I saw facchini bear a burden up, 
Base it on the high altar, break away 
A board or two, and leave the thing inside 
Lofty and lone: and lo, when next I looked, 
There was the Rafael!” 


One evening he is sitting in a muse over the opened “ Summa,” 
thinking how his life has shaken under him, broken short 
indeed, and showed the gap between what it is and what it 
might be; thinking how far off he is, a priest and celibate, 
from Guido’s sad, strange wife, what saving strength there is 
in him which she perhaps needs and yet can never have to 
help her; thinking 
“ How when the page of the Summa preached its best 
Her smile kept glowing out of it, as to mock 
The silence we could break by no one word,” — 
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there comes a tap at the door and a pretended message from 
Pompilia. He sees the trick, but answers it as if he saw it 
not, repelling her. Next day the messenger appears again, 
and so on-for a month; waits on him in all places and all 
ways. At last she comes and tells him that Guido has dis- 
covered his wife’s love for him, and begs him keep away. 
This puts him on his metal, and rouses his curiosity. At the 
forbidden hour he goes, expecting to find Guido’s grinning 
face awaiting him. Instead, — 


“There at the window stood, 
Framed in its black square length, with lamp in hand, 
Pompilia; the same great, grave, griefful air ; 
As stands in the dusk, on altar that I know, 
Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell, 
Our Lady of all the Sorrows.” 


Does he suspect that she has written him the letters? Not 
fora moment. But she addresses him as having written let- 
ters to her quite different from those which he has written ; 
and yet so desperate is her case, that she has resolved to use 
the love he has so wrongfully avowed as the means of her 
salvation. 
“¢T this morning said, 

In my extremity, entreat the thief! 

Try if he have in him no honest touch! 

A thief might save me from a murderer. 

’T was a thief said the last kind word to Christ ; 

Christ took the kindness and forgave the theft : 

And so did I prepare what I now say. 

But now, that you stand and I see your face, 

Though you have never uttered word yet, — well I know 

Here, too, has been dream-work, delusion, too, 

And that at no time, you with the eyes here, 

Ever intended to do wrong by me, 

Nor wrote such letters therefore. It is false, 

And you are true, have been true, will be true. 

To Rome, then, — when is it you take me there? 
Each minute lost is mortal: When? I ask.’” 








He tells her it shall be when it can be, and then come days 
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of doubt and struggle; but at last he is resolved, and they are 
started on their way. The story of the journey is told with 
a power and tenderness that make it seem unto the reader all 
too short. Her trust in him, his reverence for her, his love 
chastened and hallowed and made worthy of her ineffable 
purity,— one cannot read of these things without being 
strengthened and ennobled. But Caponsacchi’s whole de- 
fence is of a piece. In form, perhaps, less plausible than 
Guido’s, you feel, it burns so hot, that you are getting nearer 
to the central fire, the real truth of the matter. But grandly 
as the priest reveals the power of his own character, he 
reflects the character of Pompilia in even grander lines, and 
prepares us for that full revelation of her which is contained 
in the next book of the poem. 

Pompilia’s story is the most touching passage in the litera- 
ture of our time.. The only other passages that will compare 
with it are in “ Aurora Leigh,” and Tennyson’s “ Guinevere.” 
But poor Marian’s sufferings were nothing to this girl’s: her 
seraph nature yoked with grovelling swine, and Guinevere’s 
remorse and Arthur’s stern, compassionating love, — perhaps 
they ought, to, but they do not, move us as we are moved by 
the unconquerable purity and trust, the God made flesh in 
this poor harlot’s child, this monster’s wife, this wearer of the 
sacred crown of motherhood. Her talk abounds in beautiful 
allusions to her child. When the murderers come, she thinks 
the nurse has brought her boy, to say that he has smiled 
before the time. She wishes she could write, that she might 
write the story of her life for him. On second thoughts, she 
hopes he will regard her history as a dream and come to dis- 
believe it utterly. He is 


“ Something began for once that would not end, 
Nor change into a laugh at me, but stay 
For evermore, eternally, quite mine.” 


And speaking of his birth, she says, that, as the time for it 
drew nigh, — 


“ Nobody did me one disservice more, 
Spoke coldly or looked strangely, broke the love 
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I lay in the arms of, till my boy was born, 

Born all in love, with naught to spoil the bliss 
A whole long fortnight: in a life like mine 

A fortnight filled with bliss is long and much. 
All women are not mothers of a boy, 
Though they live twice the length of my whole life, 
And, as they fancy, happily all the same. 

There I lay then, all my great fortnight long, 

As if it would continue, broaden out 

Happily more and more, and lead to heaven: 
Christmas before me, — was not that a chance? 
I never realized God’s birth before, — 

How he grew likest God in being born. 

This time I felt like Mary, had my babe 

Lying a little on my breast like hers.” 


We have heard it hinted as a possible defect in our Pompilia, 
that, at the last, speaking of Caponsacchi, she speaks as if 
she loved him after all. Herein, we see the crowning glory 
of her life. See how it shapes itself: — 


“O lover of my life! O soldier-saint, 
No work begun shall ever pause for death! 
Love will be helpful to me more and more 
I the coming course, the new path I must tread, 
My weak hand in thy strong hand, strong for that ! 
Tell him that if 1 seem without him now, 
That’s the world’s insight !” 


And again, concluding, — 

“ He is a priest ; 
He cannot marry therefore, which is right: 
I think he would not marry if he could. 
Marriage on earth seems such a counterfeit, 
Mere imitation of the inimitable : 
In heaven we have the real and true and sure. 
’Tis there they neither marry nor are given 
In marriage, but are as the angels: right, 
Oh, how right that is, how like Jesus Christ 
To say that! marriage-making for the earth ; 
With gold so much, — birth, power, repute so much, 
Or beauty, youth so much, in lack of these ! 
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Be as the angels rather, who, apart, 

Know themselves into one, are found at length 
Married, but marry never, no, nor give 

In marriage ; they are man and wife at once 
When the true time is: here we have to wait, 
Not so long neither! Could we by a wish 
Have what we will and get the future now, 
Would we wish aught done undone in the past ? 
So, let him wait God’s instant men call years ; 
Meantime hold hard by truth and his great soul, 
Do out the duty! Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 

For us i’ the dark to rise by. And I rise.” 


We have yet to hear more noble words than these. Why 
should this soul be barred for ever from the right of love? 
Whatever may be said of love in marriage acting outside of 
the bond, who dares to tell us that love felt is sin, or even love 
confessed by one dying as Pompilia died? It was not as if 
she ever loved her husband, else she might have said to him 
something like that which Arthur said to Guinevere, — 


“ My love through flesh hath wrought into my life 
So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still, | 
Perchance and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ. 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We, too, may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine Husband, — not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another.” 


“ A smaller soul” than Guido could not be. There was no 
chance that ever he and Pompilia would stand upon one 
plane. Already she and Caponsacchi had seen through all 
the veils of circumstance that they were born for one another. 
But this sight, instead of being sin, was vouchsafed as thie 
reward of their transcendent purity and truth. 

From Pompilia to Dominus Hyacinthus De Archangelis, 
Pauperum Procurator, is from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
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Yet in his way the doctor is as perfect as the saint. He isa 
pedant, a glutton, and par excellence a family man. And, in 
his plea, all these specific traits stand out as sharply as his 
generic legalism. This shows itself in marvellous superficial- 
ity, and indicates how great the gulf may be, and often is, 
between legal judgments and the absolute merits of a case. 
T .e pedant shows himself in multitudinous quotations. His 
plea is nearly half Latin, which the poet translates with won- 
derful agility and adapts it to the exigencies of verse with 
astonishing skill. The family man is shown by frequent allu- 
sions to his boy Cinino, Ciniccino, Cinozzo, Cinoncello, whom 
he calls by all these dear diminutives and many more. The 
glutton crops out in his tropes, and in his anticipations of 
Cinino’s birthday feast. It is perhaps needless to say, that 
he throws no light whatever on the case. 

But he does not darken it as does Pompilia’s counsel, Bot- 
tinius, whose plea in her behalf reads more like a sarcastic 
speech in favor of her husband. Her direst enemies cast no 
such shadows on her purity as this pretended friend. Accord- 
ing to his representation, Pompilia was none too good, but no 
worse than we ought to expect, considering her youth and 
inexperience. She is less dove than fox; much given to 
lying and dissimulation; for all which her lawyer praises her. 


“ For to the last Pompilia played her part, 
Used the right means to the permissible end, 
And, wily as an eel that stirs the mud 
Thick overhead, so baffling spearman’s thrust, 
She, while he stabbed her, counterfeited death.” 


In all this we see the mendacious and libidinous character of 
the man reflected as in a mirror. 

The figure of the Pope is true to what we know of him in 
history. Browning was fortunate in finding such a man as 
Innocent Twelfth in the Papal chair at the time of his tragedy. 
His review of the whole matter is intensely human. For the 
most part it is the man, and not the Pope, who speaks. 
His condemnation of Guido is very stern. He speaks of 
him as 
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“ always subordinating 
Revenge, the manlier sin, to interest 
The meaner.” 


His characterization of him is complete, and equally so his 
characterization of Guido’s brothers and his mother. He 
vies with Caponsacchi in doing reverence to Pompilia: — 


“ First of the first, 
Such I pronounce Pompilia, then as now 
Perfect in whiteness —— stoop thou down, my child, 
Give one good moment to the poor old Pope 
Heart-sick at having all his world to blame.” 


In Caponsacchi—“ irregular noble, scapegrace: son, the 
same’’ — he takes great pride, and compares him with his fel- 
low-priests, greatly to their discredit. What if he was sorely 
tempted? Seeing that he did not yield, the more the glory. 
The end of the Pope’s speech is the obscurest porticn of the 
poem; in fact, the only portion of it that is obscure at all. 
It is full of obstinate doubts, and sage reflections for the most 
part, such as Robert Browning would have had and made, 
had he been Pope two hundred years ago. 

Lastly, we have Guido’s final argument and plea for life, — 


‘On a stone bench in a close fetid cell, 
Where the hot vapor of an agony, 
Struck into drops on the cold wall, runs down 
Horrible worms made out of sweat and tears — 
There crouch, well-nigh to the knees in dungeon-straw, 
Lit by the sole lamp suffered for their sake, 
Two awe-struck figures, this a Cardinal, 
That an Abate, both of old styled friends 
Of the part man, part monster in the midst, 
So changed is Franceschini’s gentle blood. 
The tiger-cat screams now, that whined before, 
That pried and tried and trod so gingerly, 
Till in its silkiness the trap teeth join ; 
Then you know how the bristling fury foams.” 


This is the poet’s own account of this last utterance, but 
it is hardly justified by the utterance itself. It contains a 
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great deal of sound criticism on the existing state of things, 
uses the argumentum ad hominem with great adroitness, and 
vails its cowardice with bluster and bravado. The motive 
power is cowardice the whole way through, but the fox 
nature is still uppermost. Only at the very last, when he 
hears the approaching footfall of his executioners, all the 
innate cowardice of the man comes to the surface, and he 
cries out, — 


_ Sirs, have I spoken one word all this while 
Out of the world of words I had to say? 
Not one word! All was folly —I laughed and mocked ! 
Sirs, my first true word, all truth and no lie, 
Is—save me notwithstanding! Life is all! 
I was just stark mad — let the madman live 
Pressed by as many chains as you please pile! 
Don’t open! Hold me from them! I am yours, 
I am the Granduke’s — no, I am the Pope’s! 
Abate, — Cardinal, — Christ, — Maria, — God, .. . 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me?” 


The closing book contains three different accounts of the 
execution, a sermon by the monk who confessed Pompilia, 
and a few closing words from the poet in his own person. 

And now that we have done our best to indicate the con- 
tents of these volumes, in closing we should like to indicate 
what seems to us their claims upon the admiration of all 
lovers of good books. It would be easy to enumerate various 
faults, but the length of the poem would not be among them. 
For ourselves we wish that it was longer. There is certainly 
nothing written that we could afford to spare. The very 
critics who have declared the poem too long, are probably 
satisfied with the length of Dickens’s novels. But there seems 
to be no good reason why a poet should not have as much 
space as a novelist if he can sustain an interest. And this 
Browning does to perfection. Once launched upon the cur- 
rent we are swept along at an almost furious rate. It is say- 
ing nothing against poems in general, to say that they are not 
apt to be as fascinating as prose. We may prize Tennyson 
much more highly than Dickens, but it is easier to stop read- 
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ing him. But the “Ring and the Book” is as fascinating as 
any novel and reads as rapidly. The faults of the poem are 
Browning’s characteristic faults. It is too seldom musical. 
That at times it is so, only makes us wish that it could be so 
oftener. Then its colloquialism is not infrequently intruded 
where it is out of place. Browning is master of this style, 
and yet not master of it. Sometimes it masters him. In the 
right place it is excellent; but it is not always appropriate. 
It would be ungrateful to say any thing about the number of 
parentheses, the proportion is so much smaller than usual; 
but it is a great pity that some of them were not omitted. 
They are good in themselves, but they interrupt the flow of 
the poem, more than enough to compensate for their advan- 
tages. It is as easy for Browning to be strong as it is for 
some poets to be weak. He has a giant’s strength, and that 
is glorious, but sometimes he uses it as a giant. He is some- 
times too strong. He is sometimes coarse. Two or three 
times he is lamentably so. It may be that men used coarser 
expressions in Caponsacchi’s time than they use now. Buta 
negative anachronism would have been better than a passage 
which gives one a very disagreeable sensation. 

Allied to this very fault of over-strength that sometimes 
waxes brutal, is the great virtue of which this fault is the 
excess. We hear of Browning’s “ Browningese,” but he has 
no pet vocabulary. You do not catch him using any word 
as Swinburne uses the word “sweet” hundreds of times in a 
short poem, a dozen times upon a single page. When ana- 
lyzed, his “ Browningese,” if we are not mistaken, would 
simply mean that his vocabulary is immense, and that his 
skill in the use of words is unparalleled. Exactly the right 
word always comes at his bidding. “The Ring and the 
Book” is a startling revelation of the power and flexibility 
of the English language. Ascending gradually the scale of 
merits, next to this verbal richness comes the richness of the 
poem in the terse, epigrammatic sayings, that are contained 
in a line or less, many of which must, it would seem, be 
destined to enter into some future edition of Mr. Bartlett’s 
familiar quotations. The poem contains a great many single 
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lines, embodying noble truths or biting sarcasms; and if the 
poem, as a whole, had no interest whatever, it would pay to 
read it for the sake of getting at these “jewels five words 
long.” Taken as a whole, the poem seems to us less rich in 
passages of sustained beauty than Browning’s other dramas, 
including “ Paracelsus” and “ Sordello.” From the very na- 
ture of the poem we should expect this. Guido would not 
be Guido if his talk were beautiful. But when the Pope 
speaks, beautiful passages are not infrequent. The Priest 
breaks out into them often, and Pompilia’s words are one 
continual charm. Nowhere else in Browning’s poetry does 
beauty enjoy so long a reign and sit on such an undivided 
throne. For a moment we forget that strength is Browning’s 
crowning attribute. But only for a moment: then we per- 
ceive that even the beauty of Pompilia’s words inheres in a 
majestic strength, and that this strength reigns everywhere ; 
the intellectual vigor of the poet never failing him, his poem 
being fairly crammed with thought. Were it not so, we 
should feel that the real Browning was no more, that another 
had usurped his name, but never won his sceptre. Other 
poets have “the fatal gift of beauty,” “fatal” to their 
strength. But, above all things, Browning is strong and 
wise. 

The intense dramatic energy of the poem we have already 
indicated. The fruits of this energy are ten masterly studies 
of character, individual and collective. We say ten, for Guido 
confident and Guido despairing are two different men. The 
Lawyers are significant ; the Pope is nobly drawn; but Guido, 
Caponsacchi, and Pompilia are the three great characters. 
Guido is a villain that has never been produced in literature 
before. The Priest stands for the transforming power of a 
great moral benediction shining in the face of a true woman, 
for the greatness of a love purged of all earthly dross by the 
supreme goodness of its object. But of Pompilia what shall 
we say? She seems to us a marvellous creation. It is won- 
derful to see how all the testimonies conspire to honor her. 
Again and again does Guido’s sense of her perfection shine 
through his hate. It is he that says, — 
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“There was no touch in her of hate: 
And it would prove her hell, if I reached mine! 
To know I suffered would still sadden her, 
Do what the angels might to make amends! 
Therefore there’s either no such place as hell, 
Or thence shall I be thrust forth for her sake.” 


And what a world of recognition and of homage is contained 
in his last prayer to her: — 


“ Abate, — Cardinal, — Christ, — Maria,— God, ... 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me?” 


The Pope says of her, — 


“Tt was not given to Pompilia to know much, 
Speak much, to write a book, to move mankind, 
Be memorized by who records my time. 

Yet if in purity and patience, if 

In faith held fast despite the plucking fiend, 

Safe like the signet-stone with a new name 

That saints are known by, —if in right returned 
For wrong, most pardon for worst injury, 

If there be any virtue, any praise — 

Then will this woman-child have proved ” — 


The Pope goes on to say what. We finish it,— the great- 
ness of Robert Browning’s genius; then will she prove a 
lasting joy in literature, a lasting inspiration to all earnest 
and aspiring souls. : 

The main lesson of the book is too obvious to need men- 
tioning. It is the futility of human judgments, the difference 
in minds, the difference in eyes that see the minds. 


“This lesson, that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation, words and wind.” 


Never was dogmatism rebuked more sternly than in these 
pages. Never was charity more bravely taught. Never 
were the conventional judgments of society tested more care- 
fully and proved to be so empty and so wide of the mark. 
And lest the ignominious death of Guido and his accomplices 
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should be thought to prove that even in this life Justice gets 
her dues, listen to Browning’s caveat : — 


“ Because Pompilia’s purity prevails, 
Conclude you, all truth triumphs in the end? 
So might those old inhabitants of the ark, 
Witnessing haply their dove’s safe return, 
Pronounce there was no danger, all the while 
O’ the deluge, to the creature’s counterparts, 
Aught that beat wing in the world, was white or soft, — 
And that the lark, the thrush, the culver, too, 
Might equally have traversed air, found earth, 
And brought back olive-branch in unharmed bill. 
Methinks I hear the Patriarch’s warning voice : 
‘ Though this one breast by miracle return, 
No wave rolls by, in all the waste, but bears 
Within it some dead dove-like thing as dear, 
Beauty made blank and harmlessness destroyed.’” 


To any one who has read the “ Ring and the Book,” this 


presentation of it must seem most inadequate. But if it 
shall avail to tempt even a few persons, who would not other- 
wise venture there into this garden of delights, we shall be 
content if they also blame us for having done shameful in- 
justice to so great a triumph of the poet’s art and skill. 





Art. VI.—KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS. 


Geschichte Jesu von Nazara in ihrer Verkettung mit dem Gesammtleben 
seines Volkes, fret untersucht und ausfiihrlich erzahlt von THEODOR 
Kem. iter Band: Der Riisttag. Zurich, 1867. 1 vol. 8vo, 
pp. 646. 


SWITZERLAND is the New England of Europe, and has done 
great service in setting forth Christianity in its freedom and 
its faith. It fought marvellously in the great battle for the 
open Bible against the Romish despotism, and its service of 
late has been conspicuous in reconciling positive religion 
with the new science, and resisting the new materialism that 
is so closely allied with the old superstition. De Wette was 
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a German, indeed, but he was also Swiss by adoption, and he 
has made Basle as famous for its school of criticism as for its 
constitutional liberty. Hagenbach carries out this free spirit 
with larger wisdom and less speculative daring, and perhaps 
has given our theological students the best manuals of his- 
tory and doctrine that our time affords. 

Zurich still keeps the prestige of Zwingli’s name, and is 
noted among other honors as having started the new order of 
biographies of Jesus, which began, we have good reason to 
believe, with the work of Hess, in 1768, a century before this 
memorable book of Keim appeared. The idea of writing the 
life of Jesus Christ dates with Keim from his university 
years; and as the branches of this instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich placed him between the New Testament 
and the history of the church, he has been led to realize the 
plan of his youth since 1860; that is to say, before the numer. 
ous lives of Jesus which have followed the lead of the work 
of Renan. We propose to give a fair and somewhat full out- 
line of the first volume of this work; that is, all that has yet 
reached us. 

The author knows well, that in this sphere of science pas- 
sion plays a great part; that men hold less to researches 
than results, less to history than to dogma. But he has such 
firm conviction of his own historical sense, his scientific im- 
partiality, and the serious character of his studies, as to 
move him to walk with confidence in the footsteps of his 
predecessors, — such as Haze, Schenkel, Weizsicker, and 
more especially Ewald, to whom he professes to be much 
indebted. The interest of the heart which Keim gives to 
the Christian religion makes impossible to him the cold impar- 
tiality of Strauss, which is in fact but a partiality in behalf 
of philosophy. He nevertheless believes himself to be suffi- 
ciently free and devoted to the cause of truth to promise a 
really impartial study of facts. He is ready for the old re- 
proach of an impure mixture and of contradiction, which is 
made to those who, to write history, seek to withdraw them- 
selves from the influence of dogmas. But big words are not 
reasons. The pompous but ridiculous dilemma of “Strauss 
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or Orthodoxy,” in which Michel Nicolas fastens everybody, 
will no more do. On another side, it is surely easier to give 
a logical and comprehensible life of Jesus by lowering the 
prophet of Nazareth to our Lilliputian proportions; but we 
cannot make the Son of Mary a perfect Socrates without falsi- 
fying history and mistaking the laws of psychology. 

The life of Jesus concerns history on account of the 
importance of Christianity in the world; and the church, 
above all, the Protestant Church, because that this rests upon 

the person of the Saviour. Meanwhile, science declares on 
one side, that the wholly human person of Jesus will be 
effaced by the new developments of the race to which it 
belongs; and on the other side, the church looks upon him 
as the rock which is to survive all the transformations 
of humanity. Is there between these two conceptions a possi- 
ble reconciliation? The antagonism, although very marked, 
is softened. Science, keeping note of the power of indi- 
viduality, and resting upon the evidence of facts, does not 
think of giving to great men any other place than that which 
their works assign to them. The church, in its turn, re- 
nouncing some of its exactions, begins to demand a human 
Jesus; and, however tenacious of miracles, it insists on hold- 
ing to his true humanity. Thus science recognizing the 
sublime character of Jesus, and the church admitting his true 
humanity, are near coming to an agreement. Keim evidently 
rests in the pure humanity of Jesus. ° Yet he is not content 
with regarding him as a religious genius, but as the miracle 
of history and life, in fact as the manifestation of God upon 
the earth. 


I. Sources of Knowledge. 


In spite of modern criticism, the necessary materials are 
not wanting to the biography of Jesus. We have first the 
sources of Jewish and those of Pagan origin, which are gener- 
ally impartial, or containing a criticism from which a certain 
amount of historical truth may be drawn. The Jewish docu- 
ments reach from the Old Testament to the Apocrypha and 


the writings of our era, of which the Talmud is the grand 
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panorama. We may cite especially Pirke Abot, the pearl 
of the Talmud; Philo, contemporary of Caligula; and the 
rich and faithful narratives of Josephus. However, the Jewish 
- traditions as to the person of Jesus, and the allusions of the 
Talmud, bear too clearly the mark of ignorance or of passion 
to serve as historical sources. The Pagan authors are richer 
than the Jewish; and Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny the 
younger, give important sketches of the early Christians. In 
the second century, the documents multiply, and the Pagans 
quote freely the Jewish and Christian authorities; especially _ 
Celsus, the most bitter enemy of Christianity. 

Among the Gospels which make no part of the New Testa- 
ment, there are two principal ones, of which we possess but 
fragments, — the Gospel of the Hebrews, or of Peter and the 
twelve apostles, and the Gospel of the Egyptians. The first, 
which dates from the middle of the second century, resem- 
bles our Gospel of Matthew, of which it has been considered 
by many theologians as the first form. But, on the one hand, 
we have not the original text of it, so retouched as it has 
been by various copyists; and on the other hand, the frag- 
ments preserved contain a large number of improbable 
features. To the Gospel of the Hebrews is attached that of 
the Edomites, which bears obvious traces of the prejudices 
of that sect. The Gospel of the Egyptians can only be the 
work of a sombre and ascetic spirit. This tendency and its 
vein of the marvellous have made the church reject it. Our 
only dependence henceforth is the New Testament, where we 
are at once at home in spite of all the doubts which have 
rested upon its various writings. 

In order to establish a firm footing, we turn to St. 
Paul, the oldest witness that we have, since his conversion 
probably took place between the years 36 and 38, and he 
preached from the year 40 to the year 64. With all his mysti- 
cal enthusiasm, it is clear that he retains strongly the tradi- 
tion of the first disciples, which he supposes to be well 
known, and he gives proof that he had precise knowledge of 
the words and acts of his Master. We may infer from the 
clearness of his mind that he demanded a solid basis for his 
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religious conceptions, and he had carefully weighed the nar- 
rations of the disciples. Much as he deals in reasonings 
and abstractions, he abounds in facts whose historical exact- 
ness is not compromised by the interpretation that he gives 
them. 

Paul evidently regards Jesus as a man born of woman, of 
the race of David, living in abasement ; but who is, at the same 
time, the Christ, the Son of God, remaining under the law. 
In the instructions which he dispenses, the apostle of the 
Gentiles had evidently found two classes of contrary declara- 
tions, by means of which he has conceived the fundamental 
idea of his Christology; that is to say, that, submissive to the 
law during his earthly existence, Jesus had, by his voluntary 
death and resurrection, broken the yoke of the law for his 
disciples. With the first Christians, Paul believed that Jesus 
is the Son of God, the Messiah who restores humanity to its 
heavenly Father. The data which are found in the First 
Epistle of Peter, the Apocalypse, and the Acts, prove that 
there is for the history of Jesus an amount of positive facts 
which are certified by the concurrence of very ancient wit- 
nesses. 

The foundation once given, we turn towards the Gospels, 
beginning with those that come nearest to Paul in date and 
tendency. The Synoptical Gospels so resemble each other, 
that they have been taken for extracts from the same primi- 
tive narrative; whilst, on the other hand, they differ so from 
each other, as to convey the idea of different degrees of an- 
tiquity and originality. We give the preference to the Gos- 
pel of Matthew. Jesus had not time, nor did he feel the 
need, to write his words to keep them in remembrance, nor 
did he charge his disciples with this care. But in a short 
time the insufficiency of oral tradition was felt, and they 
began to put into writing the genealogies of the Messiah, his 
revelations or collection of oracles as to the future of Jeru- 
salem, his discourses and his acts, and particularly the history 
of his death. The Gospel of Matthew was one of the prod- 
ucts of this labor anterior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
According to the chronological indications which are here 
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found, this Gospel must have been written between 60 and 70 
of the Christian era. The predictions of Jesus which are con- 
tained here are not literally realized; and it is impossible 
that the author could have written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and announced the immediate coming of the Lord 
(xxiv. 15). It is pretended that a particular fact cannot be 
divined ; but the very close relations which existed between 
the Jews and the Romans gave foresight of a catastrophe 
long before the year 70. This general expectation explains 
the resemblance which exists between certain passages of 
Matthew and the Apocalypse; and the present author of the 
discourses of Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 25) fixes the time of their 
composition at the beginning of the war with the Romans; 
that is to say, about the year 66. The antiquity of the first 
Gospel is confirmed by all ecclesiastical tradition, and it is, 
with the Gospel of the Hebrews, the most anciently em- 
ployed. 

Without seeking to veil the anti-Judaic element of the life 
of our Lord, the author addresses himself especially to the 
Jewish Christians, to show to them the Messiah in Jesus. 
The clearness and simplicity of the plan which he has fol- 
lowed appear in the manner in which the acts and the dis- 
courses are grouped in parallels, in the natural progression of 
the narrative and the thoughts of Jesus, and in the gradual 
development of the disciples. We observe, moreover, the 
sobriety and proportion of the details. His writing is of too 
pure a style to be a mere translation from the Hebrew. Ina 
word, the historical stamp of the Gospel of Matthew is very 
marked: it is a biographical account by a Christian of Jewish 
origin, who, in general, in harmony with Paul, has known 
how to portray a Christ at once sublime and human, — sub- 
missive to the law, whilst transcending it. 

In spite of the incontestable unity of the work of Matthew, 
there are obvious traces of one or more revisions; but it is 
hard to fix the limits of them. It must be remarked, that 
most of the questionable passages present chronological and 
philological difficulties ; that those which contain quotations 
from the Old Testament, drawn from the Hebrew, have some- 
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thing stereotyped; and that a great number of the glosses are 
favorable to the Pagans. We infer from this, that, since the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the powerful unity of the original 
has been slightly disturbed by the additions which a Chris- 
tian writer has made, in a spirit more or less conformed to 
the author. 

On the whole, the first Gospel is in keeping with the Jewish 
history of Josephus; in keeping, also, with Paul, with Mark 
and Luke, for its chief facts. The story of the life of Jesus 
— his words, above all — bear here the stamp of probability, 
and of an incontestable originality. Thus, in spite of the imper- 
fections of the original itself, the legendary elements which 
there appear, and although we cannot ascribe the work which 
we possess either to Matthew or to an eye-witness, we should 
allow the author the degree of confidence which a man de- 
serves who takes things at first hand. It was without doubt 
a Jewish Christian remaining in Palestine who composed this 
book, shortly before the departure of the Christians for Pella, 
and under the sway of old impressions and new preposses- 
sions. 

The Gospel of Luke — written, towards the year 90, out of 
Palestine — was edited, as the author indicates in the first 
verses, after a certain number of sources more ancient. We 
find traces of an Ebionite document in the frequent antitheses 
of poverty and riches, justice and injustice, darkness and 
light, to-day and yesterday, Satan and God. We discern, 
also, the use of the Gospel of Matthew in the general dispo- 
sition of the narrative. Besides, Luke must have drawn from 
Samaritan sources the many passages of his work favor- 
able to this people. In fine, he has consulted documents 
belonging to the school of Paul, and which are found slightly 
modified in some parts of his writing. The person of Jesus 
Christ is here, metaphysically speaking, grander than in the 
Jewish Christian Gospels, and the closing portions evidently 
favor the Pagans. 

The shortest of the Synopsists, the Gospel of Mark, has 
traces of less antiquity than the others, according to the 


unanimous opinion of the Fathers. The form of the predic- 
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tions of Jesus, and of the passages which refer to the estab- 
lishment of the “kingdom” upon the earth, fixes the date of its 
origin towards the year 100, before the persecution of Trajan, 
and after that of Nero. This second Gospel contains some 
new features; but we must allow that, in substance, it de- 
pends upon the two other Synopsists. It follows Matthew in 
the order of facts, and the mention of two great epochs of 
the activity of Jesus (the preaching of the kingdom and the 
sufferings of the Messiah); but it weakens the whole, and 
does not indicate the events which prepare the second epoch. 
It approaches Luke in the arrangement of details, in the gen- 
eral disposition (the début, choice of apostles, parables, and 
mission of the disciples). Jesus, the only Son of God, person 
mysterious and mighty, who above all inspires astonishment 
and fear, — such is the mother-thought of the Gospel of Mark, 
and the fundamental doctrine, which it opposes to Judaism, in 
recognizing the eternal dignity of the moral law. Christian 
of Jewish origin, and living in the East, the author wished, 
without doubt, to give to believers of these countries, and of 
Rome in particular, a gospel fitted to conciliate these parties. 
Less original through the new instructions that it gives, than 
by its syncretism, and by the heroic character which it lends 
to Jesus, this Gospel ought to be considered as a source of 
the second order, and cannot be ascribed to the pen of the 
Mark of the Epistles. 

Placed in every time beyond the Synopsists, the Gospel of 
John, so rich in thoughts, has seen its historical authority 
siingduely weakened in our age by the labors of criticism. 
The author himself advises us that the end of his book is to 
lead his readers to believe in the divinity of Jesus. So he 
chooses from the discourses and acts of Jesus those which 
are fitted to establish this divinity. He completes the other 
evangelists, if not in the details, at least in the conception of 
the person of the Saviour. As he supposes them known, he 
writes evidently for Christians, probably for the universal 
church of the second century, after the reconciliation of 
parties. The most dogmatic of all the Gospels, the fourth con- 
tains a complete religious philosophy. Between God, pure 
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spirit, and the world, plunged into the darkness of the flesh 
is found a Mediator, word eternal, creator and light of the 

world, whose resistance he seeks to conquer. After having 

given the law, the Word becomes flesh, and is thus clothed 

with the double character of Son of God and Son of man, 

with traits peculiar to the two natures. Source of divine life 

for some, his appearance has at the same time the effect of 

separating the good and the bad. Leaving the earth, Jesus 

succeeds in making light penetrate the world by means of the 

Holy Spirit which dwells with his disciples, conducts them 

into all truth, and gives them a foretaste of the consumma- 

tion, whilst it makes itself known to the world by a judgment 

of condemnation. It is clear that this history of Jesus has 

analogy with the philosophy of Philo, but what in Philo was 

a mere abstraction has become a living reality. In this 

Gospel, as in the others, the life of Jesus is divided into two 

portions, — one of activity, the other of suffering. Both are 

divided into three acts. The first contains the début, the 

extension of the work, the conflict and rupture with the ad- 
versaries who reside at Jerusalem. In the second, which 
begins with chapter xiii., the author reports the farewell 
discourses, the final catastrophe, and the resurrection. As to 
style, the harmonious mingling of Greek and Hebrew genius, 
the artistic arrangement of the narrative, the richness and 
simplicity of the ideas, the perfect transparency of the images 
and the narration, the atmosphere of triumphant serenity 
which it exhales, all this gives to the fourth Gospel an incom- 
parable attraction. There is, indeed, a certain monotony in 
the book, but it comes evidently from the absence of signs of. 
gradual development in the person of Jesus. The great 
point is as to the historical truth of this Gospel. 

The style bears marks of a conception wholly personal, 
whilst the dogmatic aim of the author removes it from the 
start from the purely historical character. The same style 
runs through the whole book, whatever the topic; and the 
mystical trilogies, and the general drift here and in the first 
Epistle of John, are convincing proof that the author allows 
himself great liberties. He goes from a set theory, and does 
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not treat of Jesus of Nazareth, but of the Logos; and he 
fights with enemies, not human, but personifications of shades. 
These, and other considerations, give the fourth Gospel less 
historical value than the others. Yet its dogmatic conclu- 
sions claim to rest upon an historical base, in the life and 
character of Jesus, his divine graces and perfect humanity. 
It sees in Jesus, in a word, not the starting-point, but the 
end, not the outline, but the perfection, not passing traits, 
but character lasting and eternal; that is to say, precisely 
what has been the divine life of the church in all time. 

As to historical proofs, they make it clear that this Gospel 
was well known in the year 160; and the fact of its then 
being thus known, and the appearance of ideas in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, which dates from the year 120 or there- 
abouts, authorizes us to date it from the beginning of the 
second century, between 100 and 117. Keim is convinced 
that it was written between 110 and 115, under the reign of 
Trajan; at which epoch, according to Irenexus, St. John 
was still living. He does not regard St. John as its author, 
nor find evidence of this either in the book itself or tradi- 
tion. All that he can affirm is, that the fourth Gospel must 
have been written by a Jewish Christian friendly to the 
Pagans, and that he published it under the name of the 
Apostle John. His book is not on that account a fiction. 
The example of the Old Testament is enough to show that. 
Besides, the church then was not so severe, since it admitted 
into the canon the second and third Epistles of John and that 
of Jude, which were not written by John and Jude. More- 
over, the beauty, the elevation, the sanctity of this Gospel, the 
unction of so many passages, do not belong to the personal 
name of the author. The God of our spirits and the Lord of 
the church has been able to give word to all those who have 
loved him in Jesus. Lastly, the author has written as he 
believed that the apostles would have written in his time: 
he has not pronounced the name of John; and he has not 
meant to write a history, but only to show the spirit which 
commands and vivifies the life of Jesus. 





Keim’s History of Jesus. 


Il. The Holy Land. 


Keim treats with great fulness and freshness the Holy 
Land, and its political and religious relations to the develop- 
ment of Jesus. At the time of his birth, the people of Israel, 
after so many misfortunes and triumphs, was enjoying the 
prosperity that came from the reign of Herod the Great. 
The father of Herod, Antipater, had made the country over 
to the Romans, and received from Cesar, in return for his 
treason, the title of governor of all Judea and the right of 
Roman citizen. He left the administration of Galilee to his 
young son, Herod, who purged this province of the brigands 
who infested it. On the death of Antipater, he allied himself 
with his murderers, in order to throw himself, after the battle 
of Philippi, into the arms of Antony. Driven from Palestine 
by the Parthians, he went to Rome to receive from the senate 
the crown of Judea, which he rescued from the invaders at 
the head of some Roman legions and native troops. After the 
death of Antony, he served Octavius faithfully, and enjoyed 
his favor until his death. Herod succeeded on account of his 
manly character, his consummate sagacity, his taste for Euro- 
pean civilization, and also by his faithful attachment to 
Augustus. 

He secured to his country a long peace, which added much 
to its prosperity ; but in his desire to reconcile the East with 
the West, and to please the Romans, he mistook the true 
character of his nation. He undoubtedly won to some extent 
the title of restorer of religion, by his construction of the 
temple, and by some favors granted to the Mosaic worship; 
but he favored Paganism as much and even more, and he 
erected, if not at Jerusalem, in its immediate neighborhood, 
and in various other places, amphitheatres and Pagan temples. 
Besides, at his court, by his alliances, and in his govern- 
ment, he trampled the law under foot; he plundered the tomb 
of David, and degraded the highest priestly dignities. He 
did not lack a certain natural nobleness, but the absence of 
true culture and morality rendered him more and more the 
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slave of his bad dispositions, and made him, in spite of his 
great qualities, a bad monarch. His tyranny and his prodi- 
galities, which he could not sustain but by means of exorbitant 
taxes, levied with the refinements of cruelty, revolted the 
people: he decimated his own family; and, in spite of the 
scruples to which he was fitfully accessible, he renewed his 
bloody orders even upon his death-bed. He died at Jericho, 
aged seventy years, about four years after the birth of 
Jesus. 

His sons, Archelaus and Antipas, went to Rome to dispute 
his succession. A deputation of fifty Jews went to the 
Roman emperor to complain of the government of Herod 
and to demand a Roman proconsul. The emperor divided 
the country, assigning Judea and Samaria to Archelaus ; Perea 
and Galilee to Antipas; Batanea, Trachonitis, and Gaulonitis 
to Philip. Archelaus was compelled, on account of his tyr- 
anny, to go into exile; and his territory was annexed to the 
province of Syria. 

The first period of the Roman rule (7-14 after Jesus 
Christ) was relatively happy. Augustus was tolerant, and 
left to the Jews throughout the empire the free exercise 
of their religion. He offered at his own cost, in his own 
name, a bull and two lambs every day in the temple of Jeru- 
salem. In the synagogues they prayed for the emperor and 
his family. Under Tiberius, after the attempts at revolt 
caused by the Roman extortions, and suppressed cruelly by 
Pontius Pilate, the people enjoyed a certain repose. The 
presence of the Romans did not prevent the celebration of 
the usual service; the Scribes were not interfered with; 
the Sanhedrim recovered a part of its old authority; and, 
after the departure of Pilate, unhoped-for concessions were 
made to the Jews. Meanwhile, under Caligula and in the 
following years, infamous governors drove the people into 
the deadly struggle which broke forth under Nero. 

The rest of Palestine was still in the power of the Herod 
family. In Galilee and Perea, Antipas imitated his father, 
was as grasping and aggressive as he, and like him a lover of 
building. He built Tiberias on the shore of the Sea of Gali- 
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lee. Of flexible character, he allowed Herodias to manage 
him, and love of her brought upon him a succession of dis- 
asters. Led by her to go to Rome on schemes of ambition, 
he was there accused by his brother-in-law, a friend of Ca- 
ligula, and exiled to Lyons with Herodias. 

Philip, tetrarch of the north-east of Palestine, consecrated 
a reign of thirty-seven years to the good of his people. The 
population and the prosperity of his people grew; but at his 
death (a.D. 33 or 34), as he had no children, this tetrarchy 
was also annexed to the province of Syria. 

Afterwards Palestine was united once more under the 
sceptre of Agrippa, but he soon died at Cesarea (in 54); and 
the last representative of the house of Herod, Agrippa II., 
was to assist at the last struggle of Israel and the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

It was in the bosom of this deep misery, that God in his 
wisdom raised up and matured the spirit that was to con- 
quer the world. 

The contact with the East, and above all with the Greek 
world, had profoundly altered the Jewish nationality. But 
this influence was more considerable among the numberless 
Jews from abroad, who, without denying their origin, effected 
a fusion of the Jewish and Greek elements. In Egypt, this 
fusion, formed systematically, gave birth to the translation of 
the Septuagint, and produced Philo of Alexandria, contem- 
porary of Jesus Christ. Sprung from a rich family of the 
Jewish colony of Alexandria, Philo gave himself wholly to 
the study of wisdom and the practice of virtue. Child of his 
age, he united in his person the East and the West. The 
foundation of his teaching is the national law, but he seeks 
to reconcile it with Pagan philosophy by means of allegorical 
and rationalist interpretation, although without gnostical 
prepossession. God is for him the pwre essence, who puts 
upon matter the word, ideal conception of the world. The 
marvel of creation is man, but in contact with matter he falls 
into evil communications, and becomes unhappy under the 
voice of conscience. At the same time there is salvation for 
him, which is won by the struggle of penitence and by the 
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practice of piety, justice, truth, and humanity. His sanctifica- 
tion is worked out in separation from matter, solitude, and 
ecstasy. This very man can become a child of God, a sage 
exempt from sin. 

The theology and anthropology of this system contain too 
many contradictions to be defended. Philo has revived and 
purified certain Jewish notions in weakening them. By his 
allegorical interpretations, he suppressed the Mosaic usages 
which he pretended to maintain; but in unlocking the social 
element of religion, and bringing the people together by the 
new idea of humanity, he has deserved the title of “pre- - 
cursor of Jesus and friend of St. Peter,’ which tradition has 
bestowed upon him. 

We see, in the national literature of the period, that the 
Jews of Palestine, even they, had felt the Greek influence. 
The moral law had lost its authority ; theology was so altered, 
that Josephus could say that local distance, more than mode 
of life, separated the Jews from the Greeks. Meanwhile, the 
mass of the people did not cease to hate the stranger; it did 
not see without defiance the encroachments of Hellenism. 
Whilst everywhere else the religions were declining, the Jews 
gave astonishing proofs of attachment — fanatical, impassioned 
—to their law. The service of the temple was regularly per- 
formed; voluntary gifts poured in; Jerusalem saw a vast 
concourse at all the great feasts. Repeatedly, the Romans 
saw the Jews prefer the most horrible punishments to a vio- 
lation of the law. The persistency of their “ immoderate 
piety ” led Pilate to renounce (26 years after Jesus Christ) 
the project which he had formed of introducing into Jerusalem 
busts of the emperor; and the entreaty of the whole people 
made him defer a year (from 39 to 40) the execution of the 
order given him by Caligula to erect his statue in the very 
Temple of Jerusalem. The death of this monster put an end 
to their terror. 

Manners were no less corrupt. Outward observation of 
the law allied itself with all the passions. During the feasts, 
when fanaticism was the fiercest, they passed without scruple 
from sacrifices to murders, and from crimes to the worship of 
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Jehovah. Factions butchered each other at the foot of the 
altars. Thus Josephus, with the Pagan authors, said, “ that, 
in fault of the Roman legions, the earth itself should have 
swallowed this infamous and detestable nation.” 

In the midst of these present miseries, the nation was 
working out a better future. The memory of a glorious past 
and the distresses of the time gave to the visions of the 
prophets an even greater worth. From the ninth age before 
Jesus Christ, the men of God had announced the restoration 
of the house of David. Exile had not destroyed this hope, 
which in Daniel (167 before Jesus Christ), in the book of 
Enoch, in the Psalms, and elsewhere, always appeared more 
living as they came nearer the birth of Christ. There they 
sought, without ceasing, to discover the Messiah in some one 
of the marked men of the period. This expectation is found 
with the Alexandrians, in Philo, in Josephus even, who, in 
flattering the emperor, kept towards him his faith in the doc- 
trines of his people. We may see traces of this, also, after 
Jesus Christ ; and, remarkable fact, the Messianic hope seems 
to be communicated to the Pagans themselves. 

The religious life of the Jewish people opened and individ- 
ualized itself in particular societies, to which we can give the 
name of “sects,” and which were as the spiritual organs of 
the nation. We cannot give the instructive and remarkable 
delineation of these sects by Keim, and can only state his con- 
clusions. The name of “ Pharisees” appeared for the first 
time about 160 before Christ, with that of their adversaries, 
the “ Sadducees.” Their political part was but a consequence 
of their religious importance ; they were the national party, 
zealous for the law, and the enemy of the stranger. On the 
return from exile, the force of events had given rise to this 
party; since it was necessary, above all else, for Israel to 
affirm its existence as a people, and as the people of God. 
The law had become an object of assiduous study, and the 
scribes (Sopherim), who since the Syrian domination were 
mostly Pharisees, were not backward in grasping at the reins 
of power. To an immovable faith in God, and in the triumph 


of his cause, the Pharisees added a strict discipline, rest- 
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ing upon an extreme respect for the ancient traditions. 
Their study, more literal than spiritual, turned almost exclu- 
sively upon the words of Moses. The writings of their chief 
men offer many strong and truly humane passages. They 
are found readily in “The Pirke-Abot,” or “ Words of the 
Fathers,” upon the worth of wisdom; upon mercy, purity, 
charity ; upon the love of God; against pride, self-righteous- 
ness, and false security; upon final retribution, and the ne- 
cessity of penitence. Nevertheless, the sweet name of “ Fa- 
ther” is not given to God: man is not his child. Unhappily, 
these gems are found among heaps of superstitious rubbish 
and wearisome formalities; and, in spite of the attempts to 
lighten the hard yoke of legalism by certain compromises, the 
people were not saved from servitude, contempt, and misery. 
Yet the sincere Pharisees did much to put into the people 
ideas of justice and sanctity. They expected soon to see the 
Consolation of Israel, and the rise of the kingdom of the 
Messiah ; in various ways recalling to the nation the sacred 
ideal of the people of Israel. They prepared for the advent 
of Jesus. One of them, Hillel, has had the name of being the 
teacher of Jesus: but, with all his wisdom and mildness and 
elevation of character, he had the subtlety of his class, and, 
in his teaching, he urged morality, but little appreciated 
spiritual religion. Such a teacher could not have been the 
master of Him who spake as never man spake, and who drew 
lis gospel from the eternal and indwelling word of God. 

The Sadducees, far less numerous than the Pharisees, and 
without influence upon the people, are supposed to have 
originated from the sacerdotal family of Zaddoc; but they did 
not form a party until they were supplanted by another family 
(162 B.c.). They were aristocratic and conservative, having 
but one dogma, — the maintenance of the law of Moses with- 
out traditions, and apart from the innovations of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. Their rigorous legalism made them severe 
against all violations of the law, suspicious of all religious 
aspiration and zeal, and fixed their hopes upon this world as 
the land of promise. They were hated by the people, re- 
garded as Epicureans by the devout, and had no noted prin- 
ciple of progress. 
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The Essenes, who probably date from the middle of the 
- second century before Christ, embody the extreme of Jewish 
pietism. After having resided in towns, they appear to have 
gradually retired to villages, then into solitude, on the west 
of the Dead Sea. Occupied at first with predictions and 
dreams, they gave themselves at last to the exercises of piety, 
in unison with manual labor. The most probable interpreta- 
tion of their name is that of “the healing,” or physicians. 
They were, in some respects, sturdy independents, and main- 
tained a kind of lay-priesthood on strictly legal grounds. The 
adoration of God only, the observation of the sabbath, and of 
the laws upon diet, were for them sacred principles; and, 
although they had broken with the sacrifices, they did not 
fail to send their offerings to Jerusalem. They replaced 
sacrifices by frequent oblations, by ascetic habits, and, finally, 
by the worship of light and the sun. To them, pleasure was 
depravity, and abstinence was virtue. Their three princi- 
ples were the love of God, of virtue, and of one’s neighbor. 
They were communists with a strict organization, with chiefs 
regularly chosen; and were divided into four classes, under 
rules that allowed no appeal to outward powers. They were, 
evidently, a purely Jewish product; yet they may have felt 
the influences of the Pythagorean school, and the Hellenist 
influence that set in so strongly after the conquest of Alex- 
ander. Although the admiration of contemporaries for their 
virtues and their piety assigns to the Essenes a place by 
themselves in antiquity, the character of this piety compels 
us to see in them, as well as in the Sadducees, a sign of de- 
cline, rather than a proof of force. They themselves despaired 
of the future; the idea of a Messiah was strange to them; 
in a word, they were incapable of giving a new impulse to 
human society. 


Ill. The Holy Youth. 


The hundred and sixty pages upon the Holy Youth of Jesus 
are of the highest interest; and it is hard to be content with 
a meagre outline of their contents, which is all that we can 
give. Keim gives a full description of Galilee and of Nazareth, 
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or Nazara, as he calls it. Galilee owed its name to the medley 
of divers peoples who inhabited it. For a long time separated . 
from Jerusalem, and plunged into darkness, this province, 
under the Maccabees, resumed communication with the Sanc- 
tuary, and became, with some neighboring regions, an inte- 
gral part of Palestine. The mixed character of its population, 
language, and manners, filled the Jews with a contempt, from 
which Christianity itself was afterwards to suffer. This 
country, of about two hundred square (German) miles, was of 
great fertility, and fed, in the time of Josephus, about two 
million inhabitants. Hssentially agricultural, and living at 
ease, the population of Galilee was gay, hale, energetic, and 
chivalrous. It was a warlike race, and Josephus boasted of 
their kindness and valor. The contempt of the Jews did not 
take away their patriotism, and their fidelity to the Mosaic 
law ; whilst the mixture of races made it necessary to relax 
the rigidity of the letter of the law, and rendered the Galileans 
fond of change. Whatever may have been its defects and its 
qualities, this race has produced, in the course of ages, a host 
of marked personages, from Barak, the Conqueror of Canaan, 
to Jesus, and the great Rabbins of the Talmud. 

In the time of Jesus, Nazareth had about ten thousand 
souls, and was in a charming situation, as may now be seen. 
Built upon the terraces of a mountain which terminates in an 
abrupt rock, in a valley always verdant, and planted with 
various trees, it produces upon the traveller a profound im- 
pression; above all, when he views it from the top of the 
mountain, in the midst of the vast panorama which stretches 
in all directions. A provincial town, but placed upon the 
route of the great towns, its population comprised all the 
various traits of the Galilean character. Antoninus Martyr 
boasted of the amiability of its inhabitants, and of the beauty 
of its women. 

Jesus saw the light in the bosom of a family of very humble 
condition, whose only glory, if it is authentic, was to be 
descended from King David. The doubts of this descent are 
by no means conclusive. The expectation of a Messiah from 
the house of David proves that descendants of the King were 
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in existence. Jesus is far from repudiating this origin; the 
Pharisees do not contest it; finally, Paul and the Apocalypse 
confirm it, as well as many posthumous writings. Three 
views were held as to the origin of Jesus: that of his contem- 
poraries, who regarded him as the son of Joseph and Mary, 
and identified his genealogy with that of Joseph; that of the 
Jewish Christians, represented by Luke, who ascribed his birth 
to miraculous conception by the Holy Spirit, without any 
human father; and that of certain portions of the Church in- 
clining to the Alexandrian philosophy, and also of St. Paul 
and the fourth Gospel,—the view that, whilst Jesus had a 
natural birth, he was yet a pre-existent divine person who be- 
came man,—the son of Joseph, yet the image of God, the 
imprint of his substance, the eternal word. Of these three 
opinions, Keim regards the first alone as admissible, and 
regards Jesus as a superior order of man, in whom the crea- 
tive will of God co-operated, without suppressing the natural 
order. It was a new creation in the bosom of humanity, — 
a divinizing of man in the image of God. We thus escape, 
as he thinks, the contradictions and impossibilities of the other 
views; and we render justice to the exceptional and unique 
personality of Jesus, in whom there is not only something of 
the divine life, but a communication, powerful, uninterrupted, 
manifestly of God,—a plenitude of life. By him the very 
essence of God has penetrated into humanity; God has fin- 
ished in him his creative work. Besides, whatever may be 
the divergences, it remains certain that Jesus alone upon the 
earth has reconciled in his person the ideal with reality, and 
manifested God to man in his own divinely human life. 

His birth may be placed, according to Matthew, in the last 
years of Herod, about 747 or 748 of Rome. The evangelists 
limit themselves to mentioning, in the youth of Jesus, his 
journey to Jerusalem, at the age of twelve; and this trait, 
which shows at once his growing consciousness of his calling 
and his childish views of the Temple, may be considered 
authentic. The great question arises, How did Jesus become 
what he really has been? Our author believes that his divine 


endowments were nurtured under various powerful influences, 
29* 
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and his soul was developed under the discipline of nature, 
man, and God. He was brought up with his brothers and 
sisters in a simple and devout family, and educated under the 
method of the law and people of Moses, whose broad and nat- 
ural character tended to make children cheerful and buoyant. 
Mary his mother, without doubt, had much to do with this. 
Although there were then, probably, schools in the principal 
places, we are not in danger of going astray if we admit that 
Jesus learned to read, and perhaps to write, under the paren- 
tal roof. At any rate, the manner in which he afterwards 
argued with the Scribes proves that he knew the sacred books 
in the original tongue. Religious instruction was given in 
the synagogue, where children were admitted from the age 
of five or six years. It was there that Jesus learned the scrip- 
tural science of the Scribes and Pharisees, that he entered 
into direct contact with the different religious tendencies, and 
that the hopes of his people were revealed to him. Nothing 
authorizes us to suppose that he frequented other schools: he 
knew the Essenes and the Alexandrians but indirectly ; and, 
if his doctrine has some resemblance to theirs, this anal- 
ogy comes from the use of the Holy Scriptures, and from im- 
pressions common to all the pious souls of his time. Jesus 
never followed blind precedent, or copied any human example, 
but drew from the fountain-head of inspiration freely and 
thoughtfully. 

In order to comprehend any man, we must examine into 
his personality: we must beware of losing sight of the in- 
dividuality of Jesus in the temptation to reduce this to an 
artificial assemblage of all the virtues. In the first place, we 
recognize in Jesus an extraordinary knowledge of nature 
and men. He must have acquired this intelligence early by 
observation, — serious, clear, and full of love for men and 
things. His knowledge, in fact, is not ideal, but experi- 
mental. At the same time, and in perfect balance with this 
inclination outward, we find in Jesus the love of retirement, 
of repose in God, of prayer and contemplation. Besides, 
from the outset, an interior spring raised him above the 
world; it was not a hatred of society, as with the anchorite, 
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but a profound sense of the paternity which unites mh to 
God, and of the good will of God towards humanity. This 
faith moved him to put forth all his powers, in order to enter 
into communion with his heavenly Father, and to become a 
temple of the Eternal. This disposition, primitive, innate, 
new germ, deposited in Jesus by the Creator, developed 
itself, not without conflict, but without feebleness and with- 
out fall, into a will pure, and a knowledge perfect, in real 
union with God. 

Moreover, these two spheres of knowledge reciprocally 
completed each other: the profound view of his interior life 
revealed to him the external world; and on the other side, 
the universe, nature, man, made him know better the 
greatness, justice, and love of God. In the school of the 
Pharisees, Essenes, and others, he found ideas which he 
freely assimilated, whilst rejecting with the same liberty 
whatever was not in harmony with himself. But his first 
school was the Scripture, which his simple faith considered 
in its whole as the word of God. The law, and above all the 
prophets, taught him the promises of God and the expecta- 
tion of Israel. He appropriated not the letter, but the spirit, 
resting upon passages which were found to be the adequate 
expression of his thought. Hence, without doubt, his predi- 
lection for the prophets and the psalms. 

Such were the principal traits of the development of Jesus 
during the years of his youth: he realized at once a charac- 
ter determined and a character ideal; in the sense, however, 
that the ideal is not complete except in the religious domain. 
Meanwhile the imagination of ages has come to make of him 
also almost an ideal of physical beauty. In fact, little is known 
of his form. To judge of it by the harmony of his interior 
life, his influence and his work, we can only represent him 
under the figure, manly and imposing, of a man healthy, vigor- 
ous, with expressive face, stamped with nobility and amenity. 
It is asked what was his state at the time of his beginning to 
preach. It is most natural to admit, that, like Joseph, he 
was a carpenter, and worked with his hands, developing 
himself inwardly, and giving himself more and more to his 
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God. We need not seek elsewhere the reason of his celibacy. 
At the moment at which he manifested himself to Israel, he 


had not yet drawn upon himself the attention of the inhabit- 
ants of Nazareth. 


IV. The Choice. 


Self-knowledge and Decision —the last one hundred and 
seventy pages of Keim’s book treat under this head the 
turning-point in the life of Jesus. His decision as to his 
career was evidently closely connected with the work of John 
the Baptist. Josephus speaks of the precursor, but the first 
years of his life are in legendary obscurity. The historical 
foundation is the name of John, and the double fact that he 
was of Judea and the son of a priest. He was probably initi- 
ated into the Mosaic law and worship; and his high moral 
sense led him to see the emptiness of Pharisaism, and to 
withdraw from the world into the northern part of the wilder- 
ness of Judah, called the desert of Jericho. We are not to 
make of him an Essene, although he had something of this 
about him. His preaching of the kingdom, his good-will for 
all, even for publicans and sinners, and his way of life, did 
not agree with Essene principles. In going into the desert, 
he thought not only of his safety, but also the safety of his 
people; he bore at heart the glory and the shame of Israel. 
He felt that the judgments of God were in the political and 
religious misery of the time, and trusted with all his soul in 
the ancient promises which God had made to the people of 
the restoration of the kingdom and the re-establishment of 
peace. 

To restore the theocracy by piety, has been the thought 
of serious Jews since the exile; John the Baptist, therefore, 
appealed directly to the conscience and called his country- 
men to conversion. In his deep humility he knew that he 
was not the redeemer of his people; he did not even take the 
title of prophet, although he did the work of Elias. His 
preaching bore mainly upon interior dispositions ; he preached 
hatred of evil and the love of good, and urged those who 
believed to confess their sins and be baptized. His baptism 
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was more than a symbol: it imparted a certain force; and, 
according to Josephus, it served as a rallying signal between 
the Israelites who were won over by the preaching of the 
messenger of God. It belonged, moreover, like the baptism 
of proselytes, to the purifications ordained by the law and 
recommended by the prophets. The confession of sin was 
nothing new: according to an ancient tradition found in Philo 
and the Rabbins, the Messiah was to come after the people 
had known and confessed their sins. John the Baptist an- 
nounced the kingdom of heaven; that is to say, a reign of 
moral principles; but in which he saw also the intervention 
of a divine power of discipline and judgment. The Master 
of the kingdom burned the chaff in the fire, and recompensed 
them who did good. Grace is not excluded; it is that which 
restores the penitent and gives him a new spirit. The origi- 
nal greatness of John the Baptist consisted in his sense of 
the people’s need of new divine forces, and in his expecta- 
tion of the near coming of the Messiah. It is impossible to 
deny this without being involved in inextricable difficulties. 
All classes of the population had their representatives in 
the crowd who thronged from all the provinces of Palestine 
to hear the Baptist. There were seen among them priests 
and Roman soldiers, Pharisees, tax-collectors, and people of 
bad life. Although he did no miracles, the people con- 
sidered the preacher of the desert no less as a prophet, or 
as the Messiah whom they expected. In any event, his word 
and his example fixed with him a certain number of disciples. 
Memorable fact, a like movement was going on at the same 
time among the Samaritans under the lead of a man who, 
claiming to be inspired, bade the people occupy Mount Geri- 
zim. This weakened imitation of what was doing on the 
banks of the Jordan shows the extent of John’s influence. 
Meanwhile, opposition did not fail to appear: the chiefs of 
the nation who probably had never given in to the movement 
of the new prophet, accused him of having a devil; and he 
was soon compelled to quit the desert of Jericho to remove 
still further from Jerusalem. It is then that we see him on 
the other side of Jordan, drawing near Galilee. In spite of 
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the silence of Josephus, and the too great brevity of the 
Synopsists, the manner in which Jesus afterwards spoke 
of John proves that he yielded to the attraction which the 
preaching of the prophet was to exercise over him. He saw 
ip him the Elias who was to come. It is even probable, that 
he remained some time with him before his baptism, without 
at once becoming his disciple. It is owing to this meeting, 
and to the intimate relations to which the stay of Jesus on 
the banks of the Jordan gave place, that John, struck by the 
power of Jesus, was able to baptize him without exacting of 
him the confession of sins and the promise to bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Jesus saw, on his side, in the 
baptism of John, “the fulfilment of righteousness,” without 
demanding whether it was for sinners or the righteous, —a 
question of secondary importance to him. But why thus act? 
It was probably a kind of solemn vow to serve righteousness, 
which, answering to an interior decision and giving him a 
clearer sense of bis own personal mission, had for Jesus in 
some way the bearing of an oath. That seems to be the idea 
under the miraculous details which invest the subject in the 
narrative, and which may be regarded as the reproduction 
of the current ideas in images suited to the genius of the 
Jewish people and of the prophecies. 

Whatever may be the case, Jesus and John passed solemn 
moments together on this occasion: John, it is true, did not 
recognize once for all the Messianic dignity of Jesus; for if it 
had been so, the words of Jesus (Matt. xi. 6, 11) would be at 
the same time too severe and too eulogistic. But surely John 
had in the wilderness a presentiment of the dignity of Jesus. 
In his vivid expectation of the near manifestation of the 
Messiah, his regards must have been fixed upon the humble 
and sublime figure of the son of Joseph, and found in him, 
in the secret of his heart, the realization of his hopes. For 
Jesus this was, to a still higher degree, the decisive hour. 
He had sought from John a gracious consecration that he had 
not before; and immediately afterwards, at the beginning of 
his ministry, we behold him convinced of his Messianic dignity. 
The interview of the Jordan was then for him a moment of 
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supreme and divine iniuition. The person of John the Bap- 
tist, the effects of his powerful preaching, the eagerness of 
the people to hear him and to be baptized, — this great move- 
ment in which he himself took part, and which needed a 
chief, — all this awoke within him the consciousness of the 
part for which God had created him, and led him to consider 
himself as the messenger and representative of God. 

On the other side, the need of satisfying all the spiritual 
wants of all people and all ages answered perfectly to the 
sublime idea which was held of the Messiah; and the direc- 
tion was helped by the powerful impression which he received 
on the banks of the Jordan, by the spiritual character of the 
prophecies, by the expectation of a suffering and obscure 
Messiah at the moment of his manifestation; finally, by the 
force which he felt in himself, united to the prompt resolu- 
tion peculiar to the Galilean character. It was then in conse- 
quence of an inward conflict, and when God had given him 
in the scenes of the Jordan the signal of the decision, that 
Jesus had the consciousness of his divine mission. 

After his baptism, according to the Synopsists, Jesus left 
John in order to go into the desert. There the difficulties of 
his ministry presented themselves to Jesus, and led to the 
temptation recorded in the first three evangelists. Through 
all the different details of the several narratives, it is clear 
that he underwent an inward conflict, and came to a decisive 
crisis in his Messianic plans and method. He must know 
whether his force were sufficient to carry out his effort in 
the midst of his people, and whether it was to be done by 
human means or by miracles. Could not God in an instant 
realize the plans of his wisdom? Jesus came from the strug- 
gle decided upon two points. He would go forward, and he 
would act by the word. This supreme conflict against the 
king of darkness presents grave difficulties, and would be 
inexplicable apart from the peculiar spirit, endowment, and 
destiny of Jesus. He did not contend against sensuality, 
vanity, and ambition, as they appear to us, for we have no 
proof that they ever had any charms for him. He struggled 
not in view of evil ends, but in view of doubtful measures to 
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secure good ends; and repelled as lures of the evil spirit all 
schemes for his ministry short of the purest spiritual means, 
and the most pure and devoted obedience to the heavenly 
Father’s will. He reckoned so strictly with himself, that 
even the holiest consideration became to him a sin against 
the first call of God in his soul; that he, as afterwards towards 
Peter, kept before himself only the infinite alternative of the 
divine and the human, yes, of the divine and the diabolical ; 
that he called the moral convictions of his conscience a snare 
of Satan, as soon as he discerned their opposition to that 
first voice of heaven. Interpret the event thus, the history 
of his temptation becomes a new gem in his holy develop- 
ment, not only because he conquered, but because his inexo- 
rable, godly purpose found Satan in thoughts which the 
noblest might have cherished as pearls of the Spirit. So in 
the wilderness the choice of Jesus was made, when God 
stood on the right, and on the left was the mystery of apos- 
tasy. He would listen to no more enticements: he left the 
enemy in the wilderness; in the hand of God and of holy 
angels, he went forth after his second consecration, to man- 
kind, who expected him. 

Returning to Galilee, Jesus felt that, to do his work, he 
must leave his early home; and he went to Capernaum, on 
the borders of Lake Gennesaret. The motives of his choice 
are not known; but we may be sure that from the start of his 
ministry, far from rash haste, he followed a careful plan. 
The choice of Capernaum is in many respects characteristic. 
The Lake of Gennesaret, on the north-east of which this town 
is situated, presented then, as now, a magnificent aspect; but 
the most beautiful part of its banks was a plain of small 
extent, called Gennesaret, of prodigious fertility. Capernaum 
was in all probability on the north of this plain, at the place 
which is now called Khan-Miniyeh. In this lovely, fertile, popu- 
lous place, in such contrast with the theatre of the activity of 
John the Baptist, Jesus seemed to announce in advance the 
character of the religion which he was to preach. Not in the 
wilderness, but among the people, he taught the religion 
whose seat is in the heart of man, which does not shrink 
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from notice, and reconciles itself with the general conditions 
of society; the religion in fine which secures peace by the 
certainty of the love and mercy of God. He began his 
ministry with repeating the words of John, “ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand;” so gave the sanction 
of his authority to the fundamental idea of his precursor. 
The marriage at Cana, whatever its exact history, proves the 
generous temper of his faith, and his determination to conse- 
crate all true life to God. 

As to dates, the author thinks that Jesus was born in the 
last years of Herod the Great, was about forty years old at 
the beginning of his ministry, and died in the year 35 of our 
era. It was a fearful age for him to encounter, towards 
the end of the government of Pilate and of the reign of Ti- 
berius; a time in which the nation groaned for deliverance, 
and it seemed impossible that the Messiah should be mani- 
fested to the people. Some years later, his lot would have 
been different ; at least circumstances would have been quite 
otherwise. But what is certain is, that this work did not 
depend upon the great of the earth, and that the profound 
misery in which the people groaned was to help forward the 
development of the new kingdom. 

So ends our sketch of Keim’s elaborate and powerful 
volume on the history of Jesus of Nazara to the beginning 
of his ministry. It is evident that he starts from the humani- 
tarian point of view, and treats of Jesus as a divinely com- 
missioned man, with the supernatural sanctions that come from 
the creative spirit of God, wtthout resting much, if any thing, 
upon the supernaturalism of miraculous works and signs. 
To him, Jesus is himself the miracle of the ages, and his 
divine life crowns the supernatural movements in history. 
There is reason to believe that he accepts the resurrection of 
Christ as a miraculous fact; but it remains to see how he now 
views this subject when his second volume appears. We 
welcome this book as the best of its kind, and as of great 
value to scholars for its learning, and to all candid Christians 
for its sincere piety. It presents to us the man Jesus, and 


puts us in the way to appreciate the higher class of biogra- 
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phers, who see more deeply into the Scriptures and show us 
that Jesus of Nazara is the Christ of God, incarnating the 
Word, bestowing the Spirit, and heading the Church Uni- 
versal. 





Art. VII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


Ir is a hopeful sign of the times when Catholic teachers, whose zeal 
for the ancient Church is unquestionable, surrender themselves to the 
spirit of the age, and defend, even from a Catholic stand-point, the 
claims of science. Yet we may fear that the new attempt of Dr. 
Froschammer * to reconcile the science of the schools and the dog- 
mas of the Councils will hardly be more acceptable in the Roman 
congregation than the free speculation of Déllinger, or the demonstra- 
tions of our American Brownson, concerning the duty of the Church. 
Froschammer has already protested against the constraint set upon 
freedom of thought by the fulminations of Rome; and has had the 
honor of being put into the ‘‘ Index” of prohibited writers. The 
heresy of his new work is still worse, for he affirms that any thing 
which denies the facts of the natural world and the convictions of 
reason, cannot be certified to the soul as a ** Divine Revelation.” He 
maintains that it is the part of wisdom for the Church to accept the 
discoveries of the microscope and the telescope, to admit its former 
errors, and not try to arrest the progress of civilization and the com- 
mon sense of mankind. It must modify its dogmas, its rites, its laws, 
and its methods, to suit the altered conditions of human knowledge, 
and not attempt to fasten the spirit of the ninth to the spirit of the 
nineteenth century. It is safe to predict that the well-meant effort 
will not change the plan of the Sacred College, and will only draw 
upon the daring professor the wrath of the Father of Christendom. 
Strange that a student of Roman history should expect from the 
Vatican recantation of error, or reformation of doctrine and policy ! 

Froschammer’s heresy, however, stops considerably short of the 
materialism so popular in France and Germany, and will not be re- 





* Das Christenthum und die moderne Naturwissenschaft. Von Prof. J. 
FroscHaAMMER. Wien: 1868. 8vo, xx., pp. 547. 
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ceived by the chemists and the physiologists as the justification of 
their wisdom. He believes in the theory of ‘* Creation,” as the 
Scripture declares it, and not in the development theory of Darwin 
and his followers. He maintains a sow! in man as well as a body, 
and believes that duty is something more than instinct, and that man 
has another destiny than that of physical decay. The moral element 
of human life he puts in the foreground, and seems so to show him- 
self a preacher more than a man of science. Such men as Vogt and 
Biichner have small respect for this ‘‘ half-way” friendship, which 
patronizes science, without frankly accepting its conclusions. To 
them the Church and the dissecting-room are irreconcilably hostile, — 
as far apart as light and darkness, as heaven and hell. They do not 
care to have the Catholic Church, or any Church, occupy their 
ground, or attempt to go in company with them. Their theory, if 
proved, makes the Church unnecessary and a nullity; abolishes all 
its claim and its use; shows it an incumbrance, wasting for no good 
the substance and the energy of men. If the priests and preachers 
want to be in the ranks of science, let them take off their robes, 
throw aside their sermons, forget their liturgies, and stop talking 
about legends and chimeras. The science of Nature, in the view of 
these men, is not an ally of any Church, or of any revealed religion ; 
but is itself all the religion that is worth having, all the religion that 
is genuine. C. H. B. 


As an exhibition and demonstration of the absurdity and the un- 
scriptural character of the common doctrine of a tri-personal God, the 
letters of Mr. Barrett to Mr. Beecher * are very satisfactory. The 
confusion which that doctrine brings into human thought, its utter 
destruction of any clear idea of unity, are set forth in terms as dis- 
tinct and positive as the gentle spirit of the writer will allow. Agree- 
ing fully with Mr. Beecher, that Jesus is ‘‘ very God,” the proper 
object of worship, Mr. Barrett yet most earnestly pleads, that there 
ought to be, and that there can be, no other God, no other object of 
worship, and that it is irreverent to speak or to think of any other. 
It pains the soul of this devout believer, that a teacher of such large 
influence and such persuasive eloquence, who sees the truth so clearly, 
should spoil his noble utterance by retaining the phrases of the old 





* Letters on the Divine Trinity. Addressed to Henry Ward Beecher. By 
B. F. Barrett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1869. 12mo, pp. 160. 
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orthodoxy, and seeming to teach a plurality of Divine Beings. He 
would warn this teacher affectionately of the error of his way. 

But will Mr. Beecher take, as a substitute for the received doctrine, 
the model and metaphysical Trinity which this Swedenborgian brings 
him? We doubt it. It rests on a psychology which is not that of 
his usual preaching; it puts aside all that mystery of faith in the 
Trinity which makes its charm for believers, from Tertullian’s time 
to our own; it spoils Jesus of his simple humanity, in dropping the 
convenient theory of the two natures. Mr. Beecher is much more 
likely to accept the Unitarian view of Christ than the Swedenborgian 
view, — the view of him as the man of Nazareth, than as the incarna- 
tion of divine attributes. The ‘‘ correspondence ” is too nice and ingen- 
ious to suit his free and realistic temper. He will not take Love as 
the first person, Wisdom as the second person, and Power as the third 
person in his Trinity, and call the combination Jesus the son of 
Mary. Nor will he see Paul’s doctrine of faith in “* wisdom received 
into the human understanding.” 

The fault of the Swedenborgian Trinity, to a practical and realistic 
mind, is that it is wholly unnecessary ; that it only pretends to explain a 
dogma which it really denies ; that, for the sake of symmetry, it keeps 
what is only fanciful and abstract. 

If Jesus alone is God, why encumber the simplicity of this concep- 
tion with any threefold ‘*somewhats,” which are certainly not in 
the apostolic idea of his nature or treatment of his life? A biogra- 
phy of Jesus, with Mr. Barrett’s Trinity made “ intelligible,” would 
be far more troublesome to manage than a biography which maintains 
his two natures. You can write the life of a man who may be God 
by another nature; but you cannot write the life of one who is 
God altogether, nothing but that. Mr. Barrett, indeed, seems to be 
aware of this difficulty, in the proviso of his last letter; but he does 
not mend the matter much in giving us an imperfect and unfinished 
God, as like to the Father in heaven as the idols of India are to the 
statues of Greece. ‘* You will not,” he says, ‘* of course, understand 
me as believing or teaching that the Divine dwelt in all fulness in 
Jesus Christ while he tabernacled in human flesh. God, in descend- 
ing to human conditions, or assuming our natural humanity, assumed 
it with all its finiteness, imperfections, and hereditary corruptions. 
Otherwise, he could not have been subject to temptation as he was.” 
Now it is the advantage of the Orthodox view, that it can have a 
perfect God somewhere else, — a Father in heaven, — while the man 
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Jesus undergoes temptations and trials upon the earth, that it is not 
obliged to think of the whole of God in the life and fortune of his 
Son in Galilee and Judea. The songs of the Church, borrowed from 
Catholic symbolism and idolatry, tell how God the mighty Maker 
died upon the cross. But Mr. Beecher, who is said to be writing a 
life of Christ, will hardly adopt a theory which shall bid him to tell 
of the birth of God in Bethlehem, God’s education in Nazareth, God’s 
journeys in the ways of the land, God’s conduct in the synagogue, 
and on the lake and in the houses and at the feasts. The Unitarian 
view of Christ will fit much better to his narrative. And the Unita- 
rian answer to the philosophic fancy which has brought Trinity into 
the story of Jesus will be much more acceptable to the common sense 
of men, than the stiff metaphysics of the Swedish seer, which take 
away from the Trinity all that gives it its hold on the popular imagi- 
nation. When common sense comes in, all this Pythagorean and 
Cabalistic discourse of numbers and orders in Divine things becomes 
intrusive and tiresome. 0. H. B. 





One of the pleasing duties of our time is the vindication of the de- 
spised Pharisees, and their rescue from the contempt and hate which 
Christian faith and feeling have so long heaped upon them. It is 
confessed, even by Orthodox Christians, that these patriotic Jews have 
been made to suffer unjustly ; that their temper was not so harsh, nor 
their malignity so black, as it has been painted; and that, after all, 
from their stand-point, they were not so much to blame for rejecting 
a teacher who seemed to violate their sacred law, and who certainly 
did not realize all that had been told in their Messianic promise. A 
study of the ideas and acts of the Pharisees as they are contained in 
the Talmud, and may be inferred from the accounts in the New Tes- 
tament, does not warrant the conclusion that as a class they were 
cheats and ‘‘ hypocrites,” however just this epithet may have been as 
applied to some Pharisees of Galilee and Jerusalem. The sentence 
is too sweeping, if it is applied to the whole body of the sect. 

If Christian teachers, almost in defiance of the words of Jesus, are 
willing to take this ground, much more might we expect that Jewish 
writers will take it, and will be encouraged, like Herr Griinebaum,* in 





* Die Sittenlehre des Judenthums andern Bekenntnissen gegeniiber. Nebst 
dem geschichtlichen Nachweise iiber Entstehung und Bedeutung des Pharisais- 
mus und dessen Verhaeltniss zum Stifter der christlichen Religion. Von Dr. E. 
Grinesaum, Mannheim, 1867. 8vo, pp. xii. 248. 
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his ardent plea to embellish the picture by an excess of praise. This 
enthusiastic writer is not content with defending the Pharisees in their 
persecution of Jesus. He exalts them as the most enlightened, pure, 
and conscientious of religious teachers, and ascribes to them an influ- 
ence upon the thought and conduct of their age, out of Judea, as well 
as in it, which history certainly does not justify. He affirms that the 
moral doctrine of the Pharisees loses nothing in comparison with 
the Sermon on the Mount, and intimates that Jesus, in denouncing 
the Pharisees, only showed that he did not understand them. It will 
be difficult to persuade Christian readers, certainly, that Jesus did 
not know of what he was talking when he rebuked the Jewish for- 
malists, and that he got from them all that was valuable in his moral 
doctrine. That Jesus had been a careful and close student of the law 
and the prophets, there can be little doubt. His protest against the 
Pharisees is a protest against their glosses and evasions of the Mosaic 
law, against their unwarranted improvements, by which its spirit was 
lost, and even its letter sometimes violated. Talmudic scholars in 
our time may find the Christian precepts, in one form or another, 
in the reasonings or the aphorisms of the Halacha and Haxada, but 
they cannot find the religion ‘of Christ there: the type and style of 
manhood which he showed. No such person as Jesus of Nazareth, 
leading such a life and doing such works, would ever have been made 
by a study of the Talmud, or by the instructions of any of the Rab- 
binical schools. That fact is too plain for dispute, in spite of all that 
such men as Dr. Griinebaum and Rabbi Nathans may say. _—C.H.B. 


‘¢ Bur now, after that ye have known God, or rather, are known 
of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, where- 
to ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye observe days and months 
and times and years.” This passage of Paul’s letter to the Galatians, 
expresses the feeling with which we take up, in the midst of our dis- 
cussion of the radical ideas of religion and religious philosophy, such 
a treatise as Blunt’s Key to the Prayer Book.* How poor and pitiful 
it seems, to go from spiritual reasonings which tax and stimulate 
thought, to this thin talk about the importance of postures, and the 
sign of the cross, and the days for ‘ proper lessons.’ How incredible 





* A Key to the Knowledge and Use of the Book of Common Prayer. By J. 
H. Biunt, M. A. Rivingtons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1868. 16mo, 
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it seems, that intelligent men and women, in this time of light, can 
care to go back to the beggarly elements of ritual! Yet the shrewd 
publishers who issue these ritualistic volumes know that they meet 
a want, and that the demand for the works of Blunt is as sure as the 
demand for the works of Emerson. 

Mr. Blunt is a safe guide in his exposition of form and ceremony. 
He knows the history of pious customs, and the serious meaning of 
all those external things which seem to the secular mind so trivial 
and unmeaning. He is expert in all ecclesiastical proprieties. He can 
tell us why no one ought to be married in the sad season of Lent, or 
in the expectant time of Advent; how the wedding ring should be 
made to show forth the glorious Trinity, as it is placed successively on 
the thumb and the next three fingers, —‘** Amen” for the fourth finger ; 
how, in visiting the sick, the priest is only a mediator, and must dis- 
miss his personal sympathy; how all talk about woman’s rights is 
** infidelity,” since by the Prayer Book she is given to be the property 
of her husband ; how dangerous it is to delay baptism, which washes 
away original sin, and how pouring on the head should be as full as 
the health of the child will allow ; how important it is to have the 
Holy Eucharist celebrated on every Sunday, or, better still, on every 
day ; how reverent the bow toward the altar should be when Christ 
or the Trinity are named ; — in all these solemn and most momentous 
matters, we may trust implicitly to the wise direction of this M. A. in 
the Church. 

Mr. Blunt is an Anglo-Catholic. Preaching is to him of minor 
importance. The Eucharist is the centre of all worship, and binds 
all the prayers of the faithful to the Mediator, who is always inter- 
ceding for his Church. Churches are not built to bring souls together 
that they may be taught and guided, but to concentrate adoration, 
which requires a ‘‘ large amount of ceremonial.” Mr. Blunt has no 
idea of spiritual worship. He thinks that ‘‘ the worship of God must 
be of a highly ceremonial character, whether offered by angels and 
redeemed saints in heaven, or by ourselves on earth.” Intoning 
seems to be the proper method. ‘To speak the praises of God in 
Divine worship in any other manner than by singing them, is quite a 
recent invention, and an innovation upon the practice of God’s Church 
from the time of Moses to the rise of Puritan habits in the sixteenth 
century, a period of three thousand years.” And the singing, too, 

ought to be congregational. ‘The priest is only the leader. All the 
people ought to follow him, as they do in the confession of their sin, 
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and give at least a strong musical “‘ Amen” to his hearty and musi- 
cal pouring out of the Canticle. 

Accordingly, Mr. Blunt prefers to call Morning and Evening Prayer, 
*¢ Matins” and ‘* Even-Song.” There is no part of it which will not 
gain in dignity by borrowing a musical tone. The Litany may be 
sung ; the Pater Noster may be sung; the intercessions and suppli- 
cations may be sung, as much as the psalms. The Creed, the Atha- 
nasian Creed, damnatory clauses and all, can have its appropriate 
chant. Even the proper Lessons, as reading them is an “act of 
worship,” can be read in a reverent musical cadence. The more 
music we can have in the Church of God, the better; the priests 
should know how to sing God’s praise. 

An excellent and comprehensive Index enriches Mr. Blunt’s most 
timely manual; and we read the titles of this Index with a quiet satis- 
faction: How to hand infants to clergyman for baptism; How to 
bless the water ; Christian burial for Christians only ; Time and place 
of churchings; Communicating unconfirmed; The purpose of the 
Cross-bun ; Bible-meaning of Do; Fair linen cloth ; Modern mode of 
Fasting ; The seven hours ; Meaning of mixed cup; O Sapientia Day; 
Soul-destroying practice of Baptists; and much more in this kind. 

Such things as these, are substituted for the verities of faith, such 
husks for the solid food of religion! Be sure and have the water 
drawn off, after it has been used in baptizing, lest it should be conse- 
crated again by mistake, which would be fearful profanation. Do 
not give any person Christian burial who has not died in the commu- 
nion of saints. Mr. Blunt does not go so far as the rector of St. 
Albans, but his precepts are in the same line and direction. He 
would save us through the gracious means of perpetual prayer, repe- 
tition of sound words in ancient chants, very frequent ‘* communica- 
tion,” and humble submission to the dictation of the priest and the 
Prayer Book. This is the sort of thing to which some who have had 
the free-quickening of the spiritual gospel turn now, as if for relief. 
They cannot find the truth by thought and searching, and so they 
will accept the help of tones and postures. To know the methods of 
the Church and the Prayer Book is what Mr. Blunt and his school, 
strangely misusing the words of Paul, style to ‘‘ pray with the under- 
standing.” C. H. B. 


THERE are two famous capitals from which the world has long since 
ceased to expect additions to literature, Rome and Jerusalem. Rome 
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gives material for alli sorts of writing, — historic, romantic, poetic, 
theological, political; books enough are written in Rome, but they 

are published elsewhere, in Leipsic, in Paris, in London. The indi- 

genous literature of Rome is mostly confined to the dull columns of 
the Civilta Cattolica, which rehearse the ecclesiastical orders of the 

day ; to the pamphlet lives of new Saints and Beati; and to the occa- 

sional fulminations of the empty thunders of the Vatican, denouncing 

science; heresy, and the spirit of the age. In Rome, there are grand 

libraries of pagan, patristic, and medieval works; but no publishing 

houses, no large bookstores, no newspaper offices, no magazines or 

reviews, of which anybody ever hears. 

In venerable Jerusalem, it is even worse. There are convents 
enough on the sides of Mount Zion; but you never hear of any 
libraries, and you rarely see a resident reading a book, unless it be the 
missal or the breviary. ‘The Armenians have a press; but to out- 
siders their characters are as hard to decipher as Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics ; and, when you have learned to decipher them, you find them 
barren of original thought. The Greek works are bright, but their 
brightness does not spend itself in literary efforts. They prefer to 
saunter and lounge, and, like the Athenians in Paul’s time, to hear 
and tell news rather than to write about antiquities. At any rate, 
this is the impression which a traveller gets. He would almost as 
soon look for a literary work from Kamtschatka as from Jerusalem. 

That this impression is not altogether correct is proved by the solid 
octavo pamphlet, * which Benjamin Joannides, ‘* Hierodiakos,” and 
Professor in the Patriarchal Theological School in Jerusalem, has 
recently sent forth, — the natural and political history of the famous 
Mount Tabor. If the discussion had no merit, the pamphlet would 
| still be a curiosity, as the work of a Greek monk, and as printed in 
; the Holy City. But it is scientifically arranged, and shows that its 
: author is in some sense a scholar; that he has studied the works of 

German and English geographers, and has preferred their facts to the 
monkish legends. The first forty-one pages of his pamphlet are given 
to a topographical account of the mountain, its place in Galilee, its 
flora and fauna, and the wonderful view which its summit commands 
over the great plain of Esdraelon, from the Jordan to the sea. Three 
Arabic inscriptions, found in the ruins of a castle erected in the time 
of the Crusades by Melech Adel, the brother of Saladin, are also 








* Beviauiv *Iwavvidov, iepodiax., 7) OGBup, 7To meptypady ToToypagiKyH Kai icTopiKH 
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given, with a translation of them by Theodore Sarruf, Professor of 
Arabic in the Theological School at Jerusalem. The last twenty- 
five pages give a rapid sketch of the history of Tabor, from the 
biblical age to the present day. The ancient honor of the mountain 
seems to be coming back. In August, 1862, the Patriarch Cyril 
Second was happy in consecrating a new Greek Church on the sum- 
mit of Mount Tabor, on the ruins of a church destroyed five hundred 
years ago. Of course, a faithful member of the Orthodox Church 
will hold to the tradition that fixes the site of the transfiguration on 
the top of Tabor. 

It is to be hoped, that the learned professor will give more mono- 
graphs in this kind, and make the Greek tongue in Palestine more 
than a religious dialect. The Greek of this pamphlet is not difficult 
to read, and for classic finish compares favorably with the Greek of 
the Evangelists. In Athens, the Attic dialect has almost been 
restored. In Alexandria, the works of Athanasius can be read 
in the original, as if they were in a living language. And, when the 
Greek becomes the learned language of Jerusalem, the Gospels 
and their story will come to have more reality. Let the Deacon 
Benjamin Joannides turn now to describe the Wilderness of Judea, 
and the story of the Olive Mountain, and identify for us the Garden 
of Gethsemane and the scene of the Ascension. C. H. B. 


In his * Lives of the English Cardinals,’* Folkstone Williams 
shows that English pride had been wounded by the small number of 
Roman Catholic dignitaries elected from a country which bore so large 
a part of the burdens of papal support. When the Pope sought an 
asylum in France, French prelates had the day to themselves: when- 
ever he was at Rome, few but Italian priests had any hope of the high- 
est offices. Only one English pope was ever elected, Adrian IV. ; 
certainly one of the best. Naturally the proud nation felt slighted by 
this niggardly disposal of the high honors, while sometimes fivefold 
the king’s revenues were drawn out of the country to Rome under 
the name of ‘‘ Peter’s pence.” At the close of the first volume, Mr. 
Williams shows the yeoman’s service rendered by Chaucer to the Prot- 
estant Reformation in England. His portraits of the friar, par- 
doner, the sompnour, and the canon, all held up to ridicule the most 
odious features of the old church ; while, possibly, when the great poet 





* Lives of the English Cardinals. By Foixstone Witutams. 2 vols. 
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described the faithful parish priest, he had Wickliffe in his eye, — 
Wickliffe, whose share in the great transition of religious opinion is 
‘so generally underrated. 

The second volume has seven chapters upon Cardinal Wolsey. 
This is the most interesting portion of the whole work, because of the 
vast political power abroad as at home which Wolsey exercised ; be- 
cause of the immense changes then taking place in the religious condi- 
tion of England ; because, too, of the undying interest shed by the drama 
upon Henry VIII., and his unrivalled prime minister. The narra- 
tive is given in a plain, scholarly way, with the study of the British 
Museum collections, and the purpose of doing justice to all. In 
Wolsey’s case for instance, condemning his treatment of Buckingham, 
he shows that much of the Cardinal’s display was necessary to his 
position, that the authority he exercised belonged to his commanding 
ability, that the educational provisions, made so generously, favored 
and reformed views ; so that, on the whole, he was more sinned against 
than sinning. A curious instance’ of the Cardinal’s wealth of estate 
is that, admiring once a country parsonage, and desiring to possess 
it, an attendant proved to him it belonged to one of his own benefices. 
Two more volumes will come down to Cardinal Wiseman, while a 
separate volume is advertised as in preparation of Wolsey’s State 
Papers. F. W. H. 


Miss YONGE has recommended to notice a series of stories * illustrat- 
ing very pleasantly the peculiarities of the Greek Church in Russia. 
As serious attempts are making to unite this vast body of ‘* Ortho- 
dox” with the English Episcopal Church, it is well to have drawn to 
the life its excessive ritualism, its tedious monotony, its absolute inca- 
pacity of spirituality; all the better that the story-teller is an admirer, 
that he never whispers of any improvement, that he shows an entire 
satisfaction of people and priest with the most heartless formalism 
which ever usurped the Christian name. It is devoutly to be wished 
that the fashion of admiring every thing Russian may not blind our 
countrymen to the utter contrast of this excessive ritualism with the 
simplicity, freedom, and spirituality of New-Testament worship. 
With the advantage of the free use of the Scriptures, of a married 
clergy, of independence from papal sway, the Greek Church in Rus- 





* Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church. By H. 
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sia suffers incalculably by its connection with the State, as it is 
kept everywhere in a degraded position by the contented stupidity of 
the priests, by their prevailing poverty and their unparalleled idolatry 
of ceremony. Witnessed side by side with the simple prayers of the 
mosque, where the people themselves worship, without the interven- 
tion of picture or image, the intelligent observer is ashamed to own such 
idle mummery as is seen daily at Athens to be real Christianity. The 
ritual, like the creed, has evidently grown together in dark ages ; and 
must sink into congenial darkness whenever the people become en- 
lightened. Alas, that the old process should be going on in young 
Greece to day! Educated young men, instead of combining to reju- 
venate this Bride of God, cast her from them in disgust, and wor- 
ship the Goddess of Reason in her place. Romanoff’s sketches 
familiarize one with the domestic life of Russia ; its sorrows and joys, 
its fasts and feasts, its funerals and marriages, its education of priests 
and consecration of bells, as no other work in English has ever at- 
tempted to do, to the surprise and, we trust, the aversion of many a 
reader. F. W. H. 


Tue zeal of a new convert seems to tilt a lance against the wind- 


mill in Lady Herbert’s eulogy of St. Francis de Sales’s mission among 
the Protestants of Savoy.* Backed by the authority of the Duke, 
aided by rare gifts as an orator, favored by courtly manners, endowed 
with a singularly sweet disposition, the saintly bishop recovered the 
lost cause of Romanism in the Chablais. At the hazard of his life, 
with intense effort and heroic self-sacrifice, he discomfited the advo- 
cates of Protestantism, routed them from the churches they had 
usurped, reconverted the magistrates of the country, was everywhere 
successful in controversy, and unanswerable in argument. Much of 
this thrilling tale might have been told in St. Francis’s own spirit, 
with no bitterness of denunciation, no introduction of miracles, no 
slander of Protestant saints. But it is a stronger dose than intelli- 
gent men can swallow, this representation of one party in a great 
controversy as all saints, the other as all scoundrels; this assertion 
that every act of violent oppression on one side is as blessed as it is 
detestable on the other; this insinuation that no devout person can 
imagine any salvation but Catholic rites, doctrines, and ministers. 





* The Mission of St. Francis of Sales in the Chablais. By Lapy Herserrt. 
London: Bentley, 1868. 
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Ir is curious to see in how many things the Friends copied the early 
Baptists. Tallack, in the recent life of George Fox,* gives twenty 
particulars ; namely, the regular holding of monthly meetings for 
discipline, the queries regarding the conduct of all members, the 
systematic maintenance of poor brethren, the preference for small 
congregations as organized churches, the liberty of preaching for all, 
fhe disapproval of instrumental music, a similar mode of marriage, 
the discipline of members marrying out of the sect, the disuse of 
heathen names of days and months, and of the pronoun ‘* you” to sin- 
gle persons, the rejection of infant baptism and of superfluous apparel, 
of a learned and of a hired ministry, of such terms as Trinity and 
Sacrament, and of civil authority in matters of religion, the protest 
against oaths and against war, the recognition of spiritual gifts in 
women, and of continued; inward revelations from God, as proofs 
that the Quakers are legitimate heirs of this body of Protestant 
reformers. How explain, then, the greater influence of the smaller 
body so nearly identical with the larger in doctrine and discipline ? 
This problem Mr. Tallack solves by asserting that the Friends have 
kept their early discipline unchanged, while the general Baptists have 
not. Spurgeon’s success he imagines owing to his fidelity to Quaker 
principles. The Friends are, he thinks, the true representatives of 
the Anabaptist reformers. Tallack sets in bold contrast the utter 
failure of the Friends to make converts, with their vast influence 
exerted socially, as philanthropists and reformers. Jonathan Grubb 
has been preaching for years to large audiences, with great solemnity 
and tenderness of spirit; yet without any accessions to the Quaker 
ranks, Zealous preachers have journeyed all the world over, scat- 
tered innumerable tracts, administered pecuniary relief, assisted mis- 
sionaries of other denominations, quickened the faith of their hearers, 
but not gained any disciples. Our author argues that it is better to 
be small and influential, than large and inoperative; that, fifteen 
thousand Quakers prompting every kind of philanthropy, sustaining 
evéry reform, vitalizing society in every direction, are better than 
fifteen millions of nominal Episcopalians, doing next to nothing for 
humanity. Quakerism, he believes, will never disappear, becaugg of 
its enfolding the precious truth of the “ perceptibility of the individu- 
alizing visitations of the Holy Spirit ;” and it can never be popular, 
because of its rejecting the means adapted to the evangelization of 





* George Fox, the Friends, and the Early Baptists. By Witi1am Taviack, 
London : Partridge & Co., 1868. 
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the masses of mankind, settled pastorates and paid ministries, out- 
ward sacraments and congregational singing, the ‘*‘ one-man system” 
which the Friends have protested against from the beginning. 

3 F. W. H. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


A missionary, baffled in his trip to the Gallas Country, south of 
Abyssinia, very naturally finds British publishers eager for a report 
of his journey, and his opinions upon the success of the famous ex- 
pedition, against King Theodore.* Abyssinia was probably converted 
to Christianity in the fourth century ; since then, an uninterrupted 
connection has been kept up with the Coptic Church, and its ruling 
head, or Abuna, has been sent from Egypt. Priests already married 
retain their wives ; but they do not marry after entering the priest- 
hood, and part of their duties is to dance in religious processions ; a 
few occupy monasteries. The Abyssinian people seem destitute of 
the first religious principle : in such a land as theirs, hospitality, not 
shelter even, could be obtained from night-rains ; food in their fertile 
and beautiful territory was hard to obtain; and their better houses 
gave no shelter from vermin of the largest size. 

King Theodore’s character he finds it hard to explain; at first so 
kind, generous, tender to children, up to the death of his first wife 
and his two English advisers, both of them superior men ; and since, 
a very king of Dahomey, — brutal, capricious, and bloodthirsty. May 
it not be that, finding his advances were repulsed by really superior 
powers, who strangely persisted in treating him as beneath their notice, 
he increased his potations, until the effect was to be seen in his un- 
bridled self-indulgence and savage excesses? He seems, besides de- 
siring to improve his own people, to have determined to expel the 
Moslems from Abyssinia, in a fanatical hatred worthy of the original 
crusaders; and for that to have desired the best firearms, some of 
which he had succeeded in manufacturing. 

It is very curious that nearly every thing Henry Dufton conjectured 
as about to be done by Theodore, was exactly reversed: certainly he 
did not ** give up the captives before our entrance into the country ;” 
certainly he did not try to temporize ; certainly he did not see the 
folly of attempting to hold Magdala against a British army. And 





* A Journey through Abyssinia in 1862-3. By Henry Durron. London: 
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now that all speculations have been falsified by Napier’s gallant ad- 
vance, if it is asked what humanity has gained by British resentment 
of an outrage they had provoked by official snobbishness, it can only 
be answered that the first philanthropist Abyssinia ever had is put 
out of the way, and Abyssinian progress postponed for ages. 

F. W. H. 
























From mutilated, illegible pencil memoranda, the brother of the late 
English consul at Massowah has published, not only a vindication of 
the martyr’s memory,* but an exposure of the absurd treatment of 
King Theodore, which resulted in the recent war. Now that the 
smoke of battle has blown by, it is easy to see that the English have 
gained nothing by their victory, but the destruction of the only ruler 
who was really able and willing to promote their interests in Abys- 
sinia. Bad as this cruel despot was, no king will succeed him at all 
as interested in putting down the slave-trade, in shutting out the Jes- 
uits, and in civilizing Abyssinia, — measures of far more moment 
; to England than the satisfaction of wounded pride, by the skill, pa- 
. tience, and energy of Napier. Few narratives of a young man’s ex- 
posure of life and limb, made up after his decease by a relative who 
had not seen him for a score of years, read so well. Plowden had a 
passion for savage life : exposure he enjoyed more than shelter; hard- 
ship he preferred to ease. Not a skilful hunter like Gordon Cum- 
mings, not an earnest discoverer like Baker, nor a Christian missionary 
like Livingstone, no kind of peril daunted him, no suffering sickened 
him with adventure, and no losses kept him from throwing his life 
away; he lost every thing on a coral reef in the Red Sea, and en- 
dured more than death in his unexpected escape. But that only 
moved him to obtain a consular position in Abyssinia, near the close 
of which he was attacked by a rebel chief, wounded in the breast, 
robbed, and left to die at Gondar: no Englishman knew King Theo- 
dore so well, and none esteemed him so highly. Had Plowden’s life 
been continued, he might have saved the British government from 
measures which defeat its own ends, and leave this part of Africa far 
worse off than before. He pictures a fertile, healthy, attractive, 
well-watered country, sadly desolated by war, and Christian only 
as a caricature; but abounding in the grandest game, inviting 












* Abyssinia and the Gallas Country ; from the MSS. of the late Walter 
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elevating influences, ready to welcome foreign visitors, and likely 
to reward philanthropic effort. The Abyssinians are Coptic Chris- 
tians of sixteen hundred years’ standing, governed by an Abuna at 
Gondar, having numerous churches which are houses of refuge, rec- 
ognizing both monks and nuns, observing Saturday and Sunday 
alike, keeping numberless Saints’ days; but in abstinence from intox- 
ication, or female purity, or any practical virtue, setting no example 
to their heathen neighbors. F. W. H. 


A concHoLocist from Agassiz’ Museum, in search of the shells 
which figured in Rumphius’ “ Rarireit Kamer,” travels all over the 
Spice Islands, and gives a simple but lengthy narrative of his daily 
adventures.* Through the generous help of the Netherlands gov- 
ernment, he obtained all the specimens he sought, and many more ; 
conferring immense benefits on the students of natural history, and 
earning hearty praise for his good sense, courage, and endurance. 
Strangely enough, though his large volume is liberally illustrated oth- 
erwise, we are referred to the ‘‘American Journal of Scienee ” for the 
birds and shells collected during his voyage. The trade calculations 
are made up chiefly for 1864; and the statistics generally are scanty 
for a volume whose whole attraction is its information regarding those 
little-known islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Earthquakes— which 
often disturbed Mr. Bickmore’s sleep, and which prevailed at Amboi- 
na for three weeks, producing a gastric-bilious fever, driving the in- 
habitants out of their houses into tents —change these Asiatic paradises 
into a kind of purgatory. The danger of being entombed at night 
in a fallen house must impair the beauty of any scenery, and help a 
sensitive person towards the fevers which are so prevalent and so de- 
structive. Then, the tigers are bolder even than in Africa, prowling 
around the very forts, and carrying off soldiers on guard, as elsewhere 
they appropriate unarmed peasants. Through his many thousand 
miles’ journey, the Dutch governors showed unfailing kindness to the 
American explorer; they have benefited the world also by clearing 
away pirates from these seas, as the Spanish have not. Only one 
mean thing is laid to their charge, — hiring the Prince of Ternate, by 
seven thousand dollars a year, to destroy all the clove and nutmeg 
trees in his dominions. A curious fact is given of the pepper-growing 





* Travels in the East Indian Archipelago. By ALBert S. Bickmore. New 
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natives, — that they never use this condiment, as the Malays avoid the 
cloves they furnish to the rest of the world. Although Mohamme- 
danism has won many disciples among these eighteen millions, a 
Christian island like the prettily named Minnehassa shows a far higher 
prosperity than they: the gospel impels the people to reading and 
writing ; from these come self-respect and sustained industry ; while 
the Christian continent of Australia promises ere long to be the great- 
est power in all the East. F. W. H. 


Ir is refreshing at last to get a book of travels in America by an 
Englishman,* which is at once reasonably accurate in its statement 
of facts, wise in its observations, just in its criticisms, hearty in its 
expression of sympathy, and free from English prejudice against 
democratic ideas. ‘The portion of the book that treats of American 
things is so kind and candid, that we wish there were more of it, and 
that we had the author’s appreciation of all parts of the land, instead 
of the mere record of a few weeks in the East and a rapid journey 
across the Continent. Perhaps the praise of the book as “* reasonably 
accurate” will seem too strong to those who have noticed some absurd 
blunders, — such as that which credits Massachusetts with having 
sent one hundred and fifty regiments to the war of the Rebellion ; 
which says that Mormonism had its origin in New England; that 
California is one of forty-five States; that Chicago is a ‘“* Canadian” 
city; that ‘‘among the native-born Americans, supernaturalism is 
advancing with great strides ;” that the ‘‘ berries of the country form 
a never-failing source of nourishment to an idle population; ” that all 
New Yorkers have black hair and beard; that New Yorkers send 
their sons to Europe to be educated, and “ leave it to pious Boston 
to supply the West with teachers and to keep up Yale and Harvard ;” 
that the ministers of the churches in Michigan are for the most part 
Boston men ;— and more of this kind. But these blunders are very 
trifling compared with those which abound in the works of older tour- 
ists, whose stay in the land was longer, and whose means of informa- 
tion were more various and abundant. 

Mr. Dilke has a quick eye for the ridiculous, and loves to meet a 
‘‘ character,” and get entertainment out of him. But he has no fond- 
ness for prying and spying into eccentricities, and making these the 





* Greater Britain. A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries during 
1866-67. By Cuartes Wentworth Ditke. Two volumes in one. With 
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signs of customs and institutions. He treats America as a civilized 
nation, even where its civilization is crude and hardly better than 
barbarism. He loves to philosophize and generalize; and sometimes 
does this too hastily. We should certainly not agree with all his 
prophecies about our future, or with his judgment concerning our 
tendencies. But his harshest judgments are always those of a friend. 
He believes in popular and in secular education, and sees, in the large 
plan of the Michigan University, — ‘‘ the most democratic school in 
the whole world,” where there are no prizes, no competitions, no 
orders of merit, — a promise of the stability of the Republic. He is 
more interested in American ideas than in the peculiarities of 
American dress, or dialect, or physical habits. He does not ex- 
patiate upon the nasal twang of the Yankee, upon tobacco-spitting, 
upon the excellence of his drinks; and if he stops to discuss what 
seems to him odd, it is to illustrate some general principle. His 
catalogue of odd names, however, on page 183 of Volume One, has 
nothing that ought to surprise a citizen of London who is familiar 
with the works of Dickens and Thackeray. The surnames of Eng- 
land are far more grotesque than any Christian names which are 
handed down in American households. Not to know the sex of 
*¢ Lois” and ‘* Asahel” indicates a sad ignorance of the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testament, and shows us that an educated 
Englishman may know less of the Bible than a Yankee farmer. 
Half the names which Mr. Dilke catalogues as “ strange” and unac- 
countable are good Scripture names. Abram, Silas, Moses, Lucius, 
Epaphroditus, Gershom, Eliphalet, Barzillai, Ozias, Zenas, Zeraiah, 
Zilpah, Hephzibah, Eunice, Persis, and the like, should have no 
strange sound to one who has attended as a faithful Churchman upon 
the reading of the ** proper lessons.” 

Considerably less than half of Mr. Dilke’s work is given to the 
United States; and of this portion much the larger part is about 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and California, and the civilization and 
prospects of those new regions. In the journey to Utah, Mr. Dilke 
was the companion of that anatomist of morbid social systems, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon. He seems to have brought away from Mormon- 
dom more disgust than his companion; and he does not excuse or 
palliate the monstrous anomaly of polygamy among a people of Saxon 
lineage. The neatness, temperance, and good economies of the City 
of the Saints, do not disguise for him the degrading sensualism of 
their characteristic social custom. The fault of the American por- 
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tion of Mr. Dilke’s book is that it is somewhat desultory and 
rambling, and that the views are not always consistent. It is 

difficult to understand Mr. Dilke’s opinions about the influence 

of race and religion. He seems in one place to say that the Latin 

influence rules in the fusion of races, while in others he shows 

the Saxon race dominating all the rest. Milwaukee he calls a 

‘‘ Norwegian Town,” —a designation which the large German popu- 

lation of that city will be slow to accept. 

We are glad to learn that the “ Spiritualist and Unitarian Churches | 
in Chicago are both of them extremely strong ;” and that ‘ they sup- 
port newspapers and periodicals of their own, and are led by men and 
women of remarkable ability.” This is comforting, in spite of the 
qualifying remark that * they are Cambridge Unitarianism and Boston 
Spiritualism,” and that ‘there is nothing of the North-west about 
them.” The Spiritualists, indeed, have in Chicago a weekly newspaper. 
But when Mr. Dilke sent his book to the press, the Chicago depart- 
ment of the ** Christian Register” had not been established, and the 
Unitarian journalism of that city was ideal rather than actual. The 
Unitarians of Chicago should make haste to deserve Mr. Dilke’s 
praise, and should prove by the style of their writing that there is a 
liberal faith native to the North-west. 

Mr. Dilke’s verdict of the immediate religious future is less hope- 
ful than his judgment of its physical and political future. ‘On the 
whole,” he says, ‘*it would seem, that, for the moment, religious pros- 
pects are not bright; the tendency is rather toward intense and 
unhealthily developed feeling in the few, and subscription to some one 
of the Episcopalian Churches, — Catholic, Anglican, or Methodist, — 
among the many, coupled with real indifference. Neither the ten- 
dency to unity of creeds, nor that toward infinite multiplication of 
beliefs, has yet made that progress which abstract speculation would 
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have led us to expect; but, so far as we can judge from the few facts 
before us, there is much likelihood that multiplication will in the 
future prove too strong for unity. 

From California, Mr. Dilke crosses, by way of Panama and 
Pitcairn’s Island, to the English colony of New Zealand, in the South 
Pacific. After exploring the twin islands of that land, from which 
in a generation the native race of cannibals has been nearly ex- 
terminated, to give place to a new race of British origin, he keeps on 
westward a thousand miles, and visits the several colonies of Austra- 
lia and Tasmania. Thence northward, we follow him to India; 
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up the Ganges; on to the Himalayas; to the Punjaub; down the 
Indus, to Bombay ; and overland, by the Isthmus, to Europe. This 
part of his travel is more interesting and valuable in the information 
which it gives concerning lands almost unknown to American readers, 
than the part which deals with our own land. Without any attempt 
at fine writing, it is picturesque in its descriptions of scenery; and it 
is full of sound reasoning about the needs of these lands and the 
relations of these races to their English masters. All the tribes of 
India come under Mr. Dilke’s survey, and he has wise words about 
their religions, their castes, their habits, and their capacity. We learn 
with interest that the warlike Sikhs have their religious revivals. It 
was Mr. Dilke’s fortune to be in Umritsir in a *‘ time of ferment in 
the Sikh religion,” when an inspired carpenter by name Ram Singh, 
‘¢a man with all that combination of shrewdness and imagination, of 
enthusiasm and worldliness, by which the world is governed, — an- 
other Mohammed or Brigham Young, perhaps,” — had preached his 
way through the Punjaub, had roused a great excitement, had drawn 
off from the Sikh Church some one hundred thousand of the faithful 
and had actually organized a special sect of reformed believers, the 
Anabaptists of India, to whom he is as the John of Leyden. This 
sect call themselves the Kookas, and have actually built a temple at 
Lahore, in spite of the fanaticism of the natives and the suspicion of 
the English government, who dread such movements as hostile to the 
stability of their rule. The movement of Ram Singh is analogous to 
that of the Bab, in Persia, whose rationalism is not unlike the ration- 
alism of America. 

In spite of its rather inappropriate title, Mr. Dilke’s ‘* Greater 
Britain” is the most satisfactory book of travels which has for a long 
time come under our notice. C. H. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tristram’s ‘ Natural History of the Bible” gives by far the 
fullest and freshest account of the animals, trees, flowers, &c., of Scrip- 
ture — founded upon personal investigation of a corps of learned 
Englishmen. Personal familiarity with the Land of Promise has not 
detected either omission or misstatement in this small volume, which 
is worthy to supersede every other treatise on the subject, to change 
materially the popular Bible text-books, and to remain an undisputed 
authority for long years to come. Comparing it with the great Bible 
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Encyclopedia of William Smith, it is less pedantic and more interest- 
ing; less pretentious, and more instructive ; less concerned about 
questions of words, and more in sympathy with popular taste. So 
that we are inclined to welcome this issue of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge as the best it has ever made ; and to honor 
the author as a real helper in a practical understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. F. W. H. 































Tue pleasant lectures* with which Dr. Peabody gratified the Lowell- 
lecture audiences last winter have passed into twelve equally pleasant 
chapters, beginning with Chester Cathedral, and ending with the Frei- 
berg School of Mines. As there is no end of the Americans streaming 
through every part of Europe, there will be no end of the books prompt- 
ed sometimes, like this, by the desire to share one’s enjoyment with 
stay-at-home friends, sometimes by the ambition of display, some- 
times by the hope of gain. Dr. Peabody’s purpose of giving his 
home-letters to a numerous circle of friends for their gratification, 
not without the hope of encouraging some of them to follow his steps, 
would disarm criticism, were any provoked. But, while we miss 
several subjects which we expected to find prominent in these famil- 
iarly written pages, the most interesting scenes are well portrayed, 
there is abundant variety in the narrative, — from Spurgeon’s preach- 
ing to a gambling hall at Baden, — and a charming spirit of bonho- 
mie spreads its silver veil over the whole; so that we know the book 
will be a success with the people at large, welcomed at home, and 
accepted as a foreign guide. 
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